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“ Bark a Quaker, and he is a poor creature,” is 
one of the oracular sayings we find treasured up in 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Table Talk,” very possibly piqued out 
of him by the discovery that the bark was too thick 
and “‘ gnarled ”’ for his oracles to penetrate ; style 
not signifying much to the thorough-bred Friend, 
and the tone of Coleridge’s thought—metaphysical 
disquisitions on the Logos and the Church—not 
being likely, to use a Quaker’s expression, to meet 
the witness of his heart. But whether the saying 
was the result of pique or not, we doubt not that 
in the minds of many it would meet with a re- 
sponse. These formal form-haters—what is their 
form-hating but formalism? their virtue lies in 
their hats, as Samson’s did in his hair. Unhat 
them, bark them, and you will, as Coleridge says, 
find the inside hollow and rotten. And yet, if 
there be no sap left in the tree, whence these fruits 
of slave emancipation, prison reforms, Irish famine 
relief funds, and other effective philanthropies ! 
But in truth there are few subjects on which the 
popular notion is more contradictory and confused 
than on this one of the meaning of Quakerism, 
Let us imagine a Quaker—look for him with our 
mind’s eye—and the chances are, we shall see no 
definite picture, but a series of dissolving views ; at 
one time a sleek, portly personage cased in the 
best of broadcloth, bia eyes peeping slily out from 
under his beaver, his stiff upper lip frowning down 
on a snow-white neckcloth, a heavy n armed 
to the teeth for the field of bargain-making. At 
another time, a wild dreamy-eyed fanatic, testifyin 
against the priest in his ‘‘steeple-house,” an 
refusing ‘‘ hat honor” to the ‘‘ creature,’”’ even 
though he be the judge on his bench or the queen 
on her throne; now an Elizabeth Fry chanting 
forth words of comfortable counsel to h 
Magdalens and staring prisoners ; then a William 
Allen “‘ feeling a concern’ to say what seemed to 
him the truth to his friend the Czar, such truth 
more needed by that friend than even the consola- 
tion by the outcast. Or, if we be a protectionist 
squire trampling down our hereditary clods, likelier 
still the image flitting before our fancy will be a 
John Bright, hounding on the canaille to an inroad 
on our broad acres, Which, then, is the true 
Quaker, the real Simon Pure? Or, perhaps, after 
all, this changeful appearance is not so much the 
fault of the staid Friend, whose besetting sin 
surely is not changefulness, as that of the medium 
through which we look, more or less distorted by 
our prejudices. 

Not that these prejudices are to be wondered at ; 
considering what kind of thing we are judging, tie 
wonder would be if there were none. Qvakerism 
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is a high profession of morality, and our profession 
thereof, unless much above the average, will not 
incline us to look lovingly on the high professors ; 
it will be well if we do not consider their profes- 
sion an insult. Again, the vested interests in 
established forms and ordinances are very sensi- 
tive ; the quick wits and ready tongues, who gain 
fame and power, food for the hunger of their vani 
if not of their bodies, by the art and mystery o 
ays. | souls in these forms, will make out all 
new fashions as ugly as possible ; much more will 
they cry out against these sans culottes, these 
shameless souls who roam through the spiritual 
world—ay, and worse still—thrive in it, naked as 
they were made, reckless of all priestly garb. To 
the priests, then, and to the priest-ridden, and to 
many who are neither one nor the other, but who, 
finding this form-clothing a defence in the stérm 
of temptation, do yet believe in the mystical power 
of the sacraments and in the prerogative of or- 
dained officers to administer them—the man who 
can live a life not only of strict morals but of devout 
faith, who can be both honest man and he 
Christian, without help either of the things minis- 
tered or of the minister, must be a sad stumbling- 
block and rock of offence. ‘‘ How can you hope to 
get to heaven without baptism ‘’’ was a question 
with which we remember hearing an honest 
church-goer astonish a Quaker child ; “how can 
that Quaker man be so heavenly-minded without 
baptism?” is a question with which many a man 
cannot but astonish his own soul or his soul’s 
adviser. To which question, often enough, the 
readiest answer will be, that the Quaker is not 
heavenly-minded ; that it is quite a delusion and a 
mistake to suppose he is. 

Nor will the eccentricity of the Quaker’s dress 
and address have been without its effects on our 
estimate of his character. It is not now as it was 
in William Penn’s days, when men said to him, 
““Thou me, Thou my dog! If thou thou-est 
me I ‘ll thou thy teeth down thy throat ;’’* but 
very likely we have yet in our memories the indi 
nant scorn, anything but friendly, with which in 
our schooldays we used to view those queer-dressed, 
strange-talking little Friends, with their stumpy 
hats and strait collars and demure gait, and how, 
if our papas and mammas brought us up too prop- 
erly to allow us to fling barley to them and cry, 
wi ) Aadg quack,’’ we more than half envied those 
that did. 

Then, moreover, the Quaker is so impracticable 
—his conscience is so troublesome—makes him 
such a crotchety citizen, will not let him swear, 
or fight, or pay tithes—it comes across so many 
social duties, we hardly know what he will do: 
and yet it does not answer to avenge ourselves on 
his conscience, for though he turns not again, he 
will not suffer in silence ; so, what with his scra- 
ples, his professions, his disgracefully bad princi- 
ples, and, worse still, his provoking good patience, 
no wonder if he be not in the best odor, and if 
there be no slight rejoicing when there is any 
proof or attempt at proof, that he is ao better than, 


* Penn’s Preince to “ Fox’s Journ.1.” 
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or rather as bad as, he should be. And it is thus 
we account for the otherwise inexplicable anomaly 
that a farrago of personal slander and vulgar abuse, 
made only more offensive by its spice of religious 
cant, savoring, it is hard, to say whether most of 
the Satirist or the Record, should have been so 
well received as has been the recent ‘‘ Story of the 
Life of a Quakeress,” by so large a portion of the 
respectable, not to say religious, press. 
evertheless, in the long run, facts outlive and 
ery down prejudices ; give public opinion facts, and 
time to judge them, and it does judge rather than 


rejadge them. Wherefore, mindful of the past 
7 ano Quakerism, so rich in works, and 


vie its present influence, so indisputably benef- 
jcent, the vor populi, spite of all such ‘‘ Stories,” 
does yet, and will, so long as it feels this influence, 


mounce it on the whole a good thing. But 
chat thing ! or whence the good? “tr there 
be truth in its distinguishing principle, how comes 


it that it is held by so few ; that the number even 
of those few diminishes, generation by generation ? 


If there be not truth, whence then this useful | fee 


1 

ts Coleridge really right, as Professor Maurice 
would seem to think, in supposing that the life is 
out of the tree and only its bark is left? If so, 
what kind of explosion must that have been in the 
hearts of the ‘ad Quakers, which discharged a 
force of such power, that, rebounding from one 
form of sin and misery to another, it even yet 
deals such hard blows? Or, if Coleridge be wrong, 
and the enthusiasm of Fox and Barclay and Bur- 
roughs yet live in the hearts of the Friends—the 
old fire not extinct, though glowing within rather 
than flaming without—by what strange tact have 
they harnessed the car of worldly prosperity to the 
fiery steeds of their fanaticism, and given a method 
to their madness which Franklin might envy? 

Again, puzzling as it must be to the orthodox 
believer to find a man living the life and holding 
the faith of a Christian, and yet denying the human 
conditions and refusing so much of the divine aids 
of Christianity, it must be still more puzzling 
to the Rationalist or —— philosopher that, 
denying so much, he should not deny more. ‘‘ Why 
stop there, good friend ?’’ he will say ; ‘‘ thou hast 
erossed the Rubicon, leaped the ditch; it is be- 
tween thee and the orthodox camp ; what prevents 
thee then from coming to me? is not the road clear 
between us?’’ And is it not clear! and why does 
the good Friend look upon the philosopher with 

itying horror, and say that the bottomless pit is 
tween them ? 

These questions, and many others suggesting 
themselves to the observer of Quakerism, make it 
a noteworthy subject, an experimentum crucis of 
psychological theories, the true understanding of 
which would help to solve many a social problem. 
Mr. Bancroft, in his History of the United States, 
thus turns the Quakers to account, and makes 
them hewers of wood and diggers of foundations 
for his temple of liberty ; and in the article by M. 
Meleund, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, they are 
curiously used as scarecrows and examples to the 
Socialists and Communists, or, as he calls them, 
the political fanatics of France. These papers are 
composed with care and expressed with vigor, and 
show a knowledge of the real life as well as of the 
apparent peculiarities and mere outward history 

this sect—so little understood, or rather so gen- 
erally misunderstood—which in an Englishman 
wrould be strange, and in a Frenchman is nothing 
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short of marvellous ; though, could Fox and Penn 
and Barclay look down on the French. Babel and 
hear its babblement, they would be not a little 
astonished to be told that they were the prototypes 
of Madame Sand and Louis Blanc and on’ 
And yet the confusion of ton which George 
Fox did hear, which almost drowned his voice, 
was neither less confused nor less loud, though it 
came more from the depth of men’s hearts, and 
was perhaps somewhat more worth hearing. 

Many interpretations of God's will, and conflict- 
ing commands in God’s name, were shouted into 
his ears, so that his t was hard to find ; but it 
was better for him to be thus seeking, even if vainly 
seeking, his post in the battle, rather than the 
pleasantest nook out of it—to be doubtful as to 
what was his duty, rather than to have-his wits 
wandering amid definitions of his rights. The 

th to the Puritan’s paradise, may have been as 
ull of pit-falls as that to the Communist’s gold- 
mine, but it was better to walk erect gazing heay- 
enwards, than to be groping in the mud at his 

t 


But whatever may be the points of resemblance 
between the confused chaos of religious faith in 
England at the birth-time of Quakerism, and that 
of political belief in France now, this much is cer- 
tain—that there was the religious chaos, and that 
without it there would not have been the Quaker- 
ism. Not that Quakerism was in itself a chaotic 
production ; it was rather a reaction against the 
chaos, natural, and indeed necessary. e ortho- 
dox of those days considered it, it is true, a system 
of spiritual anarchy, an organization of fanaticism 
—as foolish and lawless in their eyes as is the or- 
ganization of labor in the opinion of our econo- 
mists. Still, even they allowed that it was an 
organization, which could not have been had there 
been no anarchy needing to be organized. If the 
old land-marks of outward authority had not been 
so defaced and destroyed, Fox and his followers 
would not have sought so earnestly for the inward 
light ; but in order to perceive that their faith in 
this light within was not, as is so often stated, the 
development of the spirit of disorder and lawless- 
ness then so prevalent, but rather the assertion of 
the old eternal truths of law and order, which that 
age found itself forced to make, and could only 
make in this particular manner, we must look for 
a short time at the work which these first Quakers 
had to do, the material.they had to work upon, 
and the tools they had to work with. 

Let us transport ourselves back exactly two 
hundred years, to the spring of 1652, and fancy 
ourselves on the bleak moors bordering between 
Lancashire and the West Riding. A wild coun- 
ty it is, even now, with its large manufacturing 
villages perched on the hill-tops affronting its nat- 
ural loneliness, their inhabitants hunting after gain 
with a fierce sternness ; but it must then have been 
yet wilder and more desolate, and few travellers 
would venture across it unarmed. Yet there, toil- 
ing along, we should have seen some three or four 
men, young in years but grave in gait and earnest 
in countenance, and, but for the lack of swords, 
having the look of disbanded Ironsides. Or, at 
the first glance, we might take them for ts, 
their clothes were so travel-worn; their leader, if 
leader they had, had been just taken up for one, 
but “‘he is not a vagrant, by his linen,”’ said the 
constable, and so he was set at liberty to travel on 
with his friends on foot t! h dirt and mire, 
taking little thought where they laid their heads, 
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often spending their nights ‘‘ on ferns or brachens, 
on commons, or in a wood, where it was very wet 
and rained exceedingly.”’ And yet, if we look at 
them, it is plain they are not vagrants, for they 
walk on as men having a pu , a8 though they 
had business to transact on ’s earth, if not in 
man’s market-place. They have a word for every 
one they meet, and it is not a word that is heard 
unheeded ; for, “‘ as they passed along, they warned 
all people, wherever they met them, of the day of 
the Lord that was coming on them.” Walki 
out of some rey a few days before, “‘a 
company of fellows followed me,”’ said one of them, 
“‘and asked me, ‘What news!’ I bid them re- 
pent and fear the Lord.” 

Most men were newsmongers in that year 1652, 
but, already fancying themselves God-fearers, the 
need to repent would indeed be news to them ; 
though the startling message that the day of the 
Lord was coming upon them, they would not hear 
with much wonder, for there were such deeds and 
destructions in those times that they could little 
tell what a day might bring forth ; and so, though 
some of these men’s hearers seemed as if struck 
with a blow, some grateful as if for good tidings, 
and many answered them with threats and abuse, 
few received them with ridicule. 

However, on they trudged, regardless alike of 

ise or threats, till one of them, yet more strange- 
ooking than the rest, for he was cased all in 
leather, separated from his omens and began 
to toil up a mountain side. e path was — 
and the traveller jaded, but at length he gain 
the height and, casting his eyes over the wide 
northward, seemed lost in thought, till 
his eyes glistened and his face lighted up, as it 
were radiant with hope and joy. as he revyel- 
ling in the beauty of the landscape, picturing to 
himself the peaceful loveliness of the dales below, 
or the sublimity of the mountains in the horizon? 
Pedestrians in search of the picturesque were not 
ne oe in those days ; but our pilgrim shall speak 
or himself. 


As we travelled on we came near a very great and 
high hill, called Pendle Hill, and I was moved of the 
Lord to go up to the top of it, which I did with much 
ado, it was so verysteep and high. When I was 
come to the top of this hill I saw the sea bordering on 
Lancashire, and the Lord let me see in what places 
he had a great people to be gathered. As I went 
down I found a spring of water in the side of the hill, 
with which I refreshed myself, having eaten or drank 
but little in several days before.* 


Moved to climb up a hill side in order to see in 
what places the Lord had a great people to be 
thered. Had the Lord then no people, was his 
ngdom desolate, till it pleased this moon-struck 
vagrant to fancy himself to be moved to climb and 
stare! rather, was not his brain, poor man, weak 
with fasting? for he confessed he had eaten and 
drank but little for days past. Nevertheless, this 
poor climber was moved to some purpose, and his 
oe glance over that dale country was justi- 

by the result ; for at the sound of his preach- 
ing and that of his companions large numbers of 
those dalesmen separated themselves from their 
fellows; became a distinct people before God and 
in the sight of men ; gathered strength through the 
borders of the land ; and fenced themselves from the 
rest uf the world by a partition, a boundary wall, 
of which the ruins, at least, are yet remaining. 


* Fox’s Journal, p. 72 
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This pilgrim was George Fox on one of his ear- 
liest preaching journeys ; and this climb up Pendle 


Hill was a crisis in his life; for, in the words of 
William Penn—probably telling the story as he 
had heard it from his own lips—‘‘ He had on this 
very high mountain a visitation of the great work 
of God in the earth, and of the way that he was to 
forth in a public ministry to begin it. He saw 
the le as thick as motes in the sun, which 
should in time be brought home to the Lord that 
there might be but one shepherd and one sheep- 
fold in all the earth ;” so that ‘upon this moun- 
tain he was moved of the Lord to sound out his 
great and notable day as if he had been in a = 
auditory, and from thence went north as the 
had shown him; God in most places sealing his 
commission with the convincement of some of all 
sorts, as well publicans as sober professors of reli- 
gion ; so that after the knowledge of God’s 
ing judgment in themselves, and some time of wait- 
ing in silence upon him to feel and receive power 
from on high to speak in his name, sometimes in 
markets, fairs, streets, and by the highway-side, 
they called people to repentance, and to turn to the 
Lord with their hearts as well as their mouths.’’* 
And if, disregarding the quaintness of their 
phraseology, we search into the real meaning of 
these descriptions, this ‘‘ mighty convincement”’ 
will not surprise us. ‘To turn to the Lord with 
their hearts as well as their mouths,”’ was the need, 
as was lip service and mouthing the fashion of the 
day. Those deep feelings which had stirred the 
souls and nerved the arms of the Puritans till they 
had pulled down crown and crozier, had forced out 
for themselves so full an expression, that now the 
expression was more full than the feeling. What 
with long parliaments and assemblies of divines, 
presbyters wrangling with priests, and a host of 
sectaries striving to out-deafen both, the talkers 
were at the top, for Cromwell had not as yet si- 
lenced them, and men were getting tired of talk. 
Politically, alt old authorities were abolished, and 
no new ones as yet established; the right divine 
destroyed on the scaffold ; the right hereditary only 
the year before levelled to the ground at Worcester 
and my Lord Protector with the right of might 
intellect as yet merely looming in the distance. 
And, ee affairs were no better ; the lamps 
which had lighted the ancestors of these men on 
their path through Jife were extinguished, or under 
a bushel ; they themselves, running after solemn 
leagues and covenants, fifth monarchies, and the 
like, wore knocking. one against another rather 
than making way, till they were willing enough to 
_ heed to those who, turning them nog 
istracting will-o’-the-wisps without, directed them 
to the light of Christ within. Not but that the 
talkers of the day were in earnest, or at least be- 
lieved themselves so; doubtless they fancied their 
formulas the sole rule of life, and, for the sake of 
them, most were ready to kill, and many to be 
killed; but, in fighting the battles of the Lord, 
though they might have staked their all, they had 
won as ole lost, till now not seldom they were 
fighting for their winnings rather than for their 
cause. The Presbyterians were jostling the pre 
latists out of the pulpits, and the independents 
were invading both ; and the question was quite as 
much, “ Who shall get the living ?’’ as ‘* Which ie 
the way of lifet’’ ‘Is there then no way in which 
the ae man can trustfull kt Must 
Christ’s Gospel, the bread of salvation, offered. 


* Penn’s Preface to Fox’s Journal. 
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without money and without price, be always this 
bone of contention to be thus quarrelled for?” 
These also were questions which must have been 
asked, and we are almost tempted to wonder that 
the answer was not more often—* There is neither 
way nor need of it, this Gospel is but a dry bone,’’ 
that all this religious expression, so often degen- 
erating into cant, was so seldom changed into infi- 
delity. Thatit was not so changed must have been 
owing in great measure to the alliance of church 
and state; the high professing roundheads had 
pulled down both, and so the gay Cavaliers, the 
men of the world, took refuge in the ruins of the 
church ; scoffing, not as they otherwise would have 
done, at the — professed, but at what seemed 
to them the hypocrisy of the professors. But there 
were others to whom the ruined church was no 
refuge ; not men of this world, but regarding this 
world only as a passage to the next ; spiritual guid- 
ance and heavenly knowledge were the desire of 
their hearts ; they were willing to sell all and fol- 
low Christ, could they but find him—but where, 
and how! There were so many guides, and they 
told such different stories. 

Among these seekers was George Fox, the young 
Leicestershire shoemaker, who thus tells us in his 
** Journal” the story of his search. He had gone 
to one licensed guide after another, and had found 

em all ‘‘ miserable comforters ;’’ he asked them 
‘the ground of temptations and despair, and how 
troubles came to be wrought in man.” ‘ But 
they brought,’’ he says, “‘my troubles more upon 
me ; one told me to take tobacco and sing psalms ; 
but tobacco was a thing I did not love, a psalms 
IT was not in an estate to sing—I could not sing ; 
and then he told my troubles to his servants, so 
that it was got among the milk-lasses, which 
grieved me that I should open my mind to such an 
one.”” Poor Fox! the origin of evil was trouble- 
some to him to find ; but he sought on. ‘I went 
seven miles to a priest living about Tamworth, ac- 
counted an experienced man, but I found him like 
an empty hollow cask ; then I heard of one called 
Dr. Craddock, of Coventry, so I went to him ; but 
as we were walking together in his garden, the 
alley being narrow, Steed to set my foot on the 
side of a bed, at which the man was in such a 
rage as if his house had been on fire, and thus our 
discourse was lost, and I went away in sorrow 
worse thanI came. After this I went to another, 
one Masham, a priest in high account; and he 
would needs give me some physic, and I was to 
have been let blood ; but they could not get one 
drop of blood from me either in arms or head—m 
body — as it were dried up with sorrows, grief, 
and troubles, which were so great upon me, that I 
could have wished I had never been born to see 
yanity and wickedness ; or that I had been born 
blind, that I might never have seen wickedness 
and vanity ; or deaf, that I might never have heard 
vain or wicked words, or the Lord’s name blas- 
phemed.”’ Mark, his troubles were not his own 
wickedness, but the wickedness of the world 
around him,, which was grievous to him to see and 
hear. ‘ For ip my very young years,”’ he said, 
**T had a gravity and staidness of mind and spirit 
not usual in children ;’’ and again, ‘* when I came 
to eleven years of age, I Teen ureness and 


righteousness, for, while I was a child I was taught 


how to walk to be kept pure ; and in all the time 


of my youth 1 never wronged man or woman, for 
the Lord’s pow er was with me and over me to pre- 
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at me, I let them alone and went my way; but 
people generally had a love to me for my innocency 
and a pt dang 

Many other passages may be found in his jour- 
nal, in which he speaks thus well of his ‘om 
natural purity, und nowhere throughout that bulky 
folio have we been able to discover one expression 
of self-reproach, or acknowledgment of misdoing. 
What fanatical vanity and conceit! many will say, 
till they have read this journal for themselves, and 
then we think they will confess, as we have been 
forced to do, that this strange man was but speak- 
ing the truth when he wrote of his own pureness 
and righteousness ; and, believing with all his 
heart that they were not his own works, but the 
workings of God’s Spirit within him, he would 
have felt that he was mocking that Spirit by deny- 
ing them with a false humility, rather t an by 
glorifying God for them as His gifts. And, indeed, 
it was this peculiar purity and innocency in the 
character of its founder, which, more than any 
other circumstance, stamped Quakerism with its 
peculiar characteristic ; for, had Fox, like Paul, 
and Augustine, and Luther, and Loyola, and almost 
all religious reformers, been driven by a sense of 
the intolerable burden of his sins to seek a Deliv- 
erer from their yoke, his object would have been, 
as was theirs, pardon, reconciliation, justification, 
salvation, rather than guidance, knowledge, wisdom. 
All around him he saw deceivers and deceived— 
very often the deceived their own deceivers, fancy- 
ing that they were doing God’s will when they 
were but fulfilling their own ; that they were serv- 
ing Him when they were but satiating their own 
lusts of power or Zreed ; the blind were leading the 
blind, and both were falling into the ditch.. And 
yet Christ’s Gospel was God’s word, and its prom- 
ises were true, and “the Spirit of Truth, the 
Comforter,’ would surely ‘* guide into all Truth’’ 
all those who would submit to His guidance. But 
how must they do sot By the entire sacrifice of - 
their own will; by waiting in silence for the 
promptings of the guide, listening to direct man- 
dates from above, and turning a deaf ear alike to 
human interpretations and to the suggestings of 
their own carnal understanding ; by looking solely 
at the shining of the Light, doing nothing till they 
were ordered, walking only ‘‘ as the way opened,” 
and so, casting off all that reliance on the arm of 
flesh and the Tight of human reason whence they 
traced the ruin of those around them, they might 
at length realize the true meaning of Christianity, 
and become citizens of Christ’s kingdom in d 

as well as word. It has been often stated, and is, 
we imagine, generally believed, that whatever may 
be the case with Quakers now-a-days, the first 
founders of the sect—Fox and his fellows—were, 
if Christians at all, Christians only by accident ; 
that their faith in the personality and divinity of 
Christ, and in the need and purpose of the-Atone- 
ment, were, 2s Coleridge would say, not so much 
a belief as a belief in a belief ; that the Son of God 
was to them but a name—His Holy Spirit the sole 
reality ; and that their faith in this Spirit, its 
power, and its truthfulness, was but a response of 
their will to their reason—its obedience to the de- 
ductions of their intellect, thus religiously express- 
ed, simply because it so happened that they knew 
no other mode of expression. ‘‘ These mystics,”’ 
philosophers will say, ‘‘ were but instinctive ration- 
alists, anticipating the triumph of science by the 
intuitions of their imagination ;” ‘That is,’’ re- 





serve me ; when boys and rude people would langh 


plies the orthodox theologian, ‘* they were incipient 
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infidels: in their creed lies the germ of Transcen- 
dentalism, nay, even of Pantheism ; for the scheme 
of Christianity was to them not a necessity, but a 
surplusage, and they only did not deny Christ and 
drive him from their hearts, because as yet they 
had not had time to do so.” It would be hard to 
find an opinion more entirely a popular fallacy than 
this general estiniate of Quakerism. These men 
were not Quakers in place of being Christians, but 
because they were Christians. Because Fox was so 
sure that Christ had died to save him from the 
delusions of the devil, that He had bought with 
His blood for him the gifts of the Spirit, that 
when He had ascended to His Father He had left 
the door open from whence descended the Com- 
forter, therefore, he said, ‘‘ this Spirit does lead 
me, does enlighten me, does minister to me; 
all men-made ministers are miserable comforters, 
they ure as nothing to me.” Because he believed 
with all his heart that this heart was ‘ deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked,” and 
that ‘‘in him (that is in his flesh) dwelt no good 
thing,’’ therefore he also believed, that the pure- 
ness and righteousness which he could not but 
know were in him, were yet not of him, not his 
own, no part of his fallen human nature, but the 
av drawings, the gracious gifts of that 
Spirit. 


In no other way can we understand how he could 
have arrived at his opinions ; and that they were 
thus formed, both in his mind and those of his 
immediate followers, we dould bring innumerable 

roofs from that curious, though somewhat cum- 

rous body of literature, the Journals of earl 
Friends. Thus, directly after his description o 
those vain applications for aid to priests of high 
account and experienced men, he writes: “A 
consideration arose in me as I was going to Coven- 
try and entering towards the gate, that all Chris- 
tians are believers, both Protestants and Papists. 
And the Lord opened to me that none were true 
helievers but such as were born of God and ed 
from death to life ; and, though others said they 
were believers, yet they were not.”’ So here he 
has got at his definition of the Church : that prob- 
lem at least he had solved. But who, then, were 
its ministers, and what their qualifications! What 
they were not, he was not long in learning ; for, in 
the very next paragraph we find: ‘ At another 
time, as I was walking in a field, the Lord opened 
to me that being bred at Oxford or Cambridge was 
not enough to qualify men to be ministers of 
Christ, and I stranged at it, because it was not the 
common belief of people, but I saw it clearly as 
the Lord opened it to me, and was satisfied. And 
this I saw struck at priest Stephen his ministry’ — 
(that ‘ priest of Drayton, the town of my birth,” 
who used to come to me asking vain questions, as, 
“* Why Christ cried out upon the Cross? which I 
answered from my heart, being at that time in a 
measure sensible of Christ's sufferings, and what 
He went through—how the sins of all mankind 
were upon Him, and their iniquities and trans- 





— which He was to bear and be an offering 
‘or them as He was man, though he died not as | 
He was God. And what I said in discourse to the 

priest on the week days he would applaud, and 

would preach of on the First days, for which I did | 
not like him’’. . .)—so “I would not go with my 
relations to hear the priest, but would get into the | 
orchard or the fields with my Bible by myself: and | 
I told them, Did not the Apostle say to believers | 
that they needed no man to teach them but as the | 
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anointing teacheth them? for I saw that a true 
believer was another thing than they looked upon 
it to be. So neither them nor any of the dissent- 
ing people could I join with, but was as a stranger 


| to all, relying wholly on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Priest Stephen ‘‘ afterwards became my great per- 
secutor ; and no wonder.”’ 

We wish our space would permit us to show by 
his own words—it is hardly possible in any other 
—how, through manifold experiences and troubles, 
outward and inward, Fox’s doctrines were devel- 
oped ; how, “fasting. much’’ himself, “ sitting in 
hollow trees and lonesome places till night came 
on, frequently in the night walking mournfully 
about ;’’ he sought after any whom he heard of as 
in like plight with himself, at one time travelling 
to Lancashire to see a woman who was said to 
have fasted two and twenty days, but when he 
‘* came to her, seeing she was under a temptation,” 
then falling into a trance, wherein he writes, “a 
great work of the Lord fell upon me, and I saw 
into that which is without end, and things that 
cannot be uttered, of the greatness and infiniteness 
of the love of God ;”’ so that “‘ men thought I was 
dead, and afterwards many came to see me for 
about fourteen days’ time, for I was very much 
altered in my countenance and person, as if my 
body had been new moulded and changed ;”’ and 
how, again, when, feeling as it were the weight 
of all sensual sins, not committing them himself, 
but being forced to conceive “ the nature of those 
things which were within the hearts and minds of 
wicked men,”’ he cried ‘to the Lord, saying, 
Why should I be thus! seeing I was never 2 
dicted to commit those evils,’’ hearing the answer, 
‘That it was needful I should have a sense of all 
conditions, how else should I speak to them ?”’ an 
answer which soon after seemed to him strangely 
justified. And here we must give his own words, 
for they are suggestive as well as striking :— 


One morning (he writes) as I was sitting by the 
fire, a great cloud came over me, and a temptation 
beset me ; and I sat still, and it was said, 41/1 things 
come by nature ; and the elements and stars came: 
over me, so that I was in a manner quite clouded 
with it. But inasmuch as I sat still and said noth- 
ing, the people of the house perceived nothing ; and 
as I sat still under it, and let it alone, a living hope 
arose in me, and a true voice arose in me which said, 
There is a Living God who made all things ; and 
immediately the cloud and temptation vanished away, 
and life rose over it all, and my.heart was glad and 
I praised the Living God. And after some time I 
met with some ple who had such a notion that 
there was no God. but that all things came by 
nature, and [ had a great dispute with them and 
overturned them, and made some of them confess 
that there was a Living God. And I saw that it was 
good that I had gone through that exercise. 


But through the deepest miseries and the greatest 
sorrows and temptations, he still felt that the 
Lord in His mercy kept him, and, disregarding 
the grief and remonstrances of his relations, who 
“thought to have made him a priest’’—caring 
neither for applause nor abuse nor ridicule, (for 
some said ‘ “ was a discerning youth,’ and 
others scorned him as a ‘new light,’*) he went on 
seeking his task in life, till at last he found it ; 


|“ that it was to bring people off from all their own 


ways, to Christ the new and living way; from the 
churches which men had made, to the church in 
God which Christ is the head of; from the world’s 
teachers made by men, to learn of Him who is the 
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Way, the Truth, and the Life ; from the world’s ' to the cure of the body, the other to the cure of the 
religions, which are vain, to know the pure relig- soul, and the third to the property of the people; 
ion, ‘‘ and to visit the fatherless, the widows, and | being all out of the wisdom of the faith of the 
the strangers,” (for then there would not be so | equity and perfect law of God.” The priests, 
many beggars, the sight of whom often grieved his above all, were an abomination to him, as base 
heart ;) “‘ that it was to bring them off from all the | traffickers in God’s truth, striving to imprison it 
world’s fellowships, and prayings, and singings, within human bounds. ‘‘ The black earthly spirit 
which stood in forms without power, to pray and of the priest wounded my life,’ he writes, ‘* and 
have fellowship in the Holy Ghost, and to sing in | when'I heard the bell toll to call people together to 
the spirit ;” and, finally, ‘‘ to bring people off from | the steeple-house, it struck at my life. For it was 
Jewish ceremonies and from heathenish fables, and | just like a market bell to gather people together, 
from man’s inventions aad windy doctrines, by | that the priest might set forth his ware to sell.’ 
which they blowed the people about this way and | What could they do with a man who went into 
the other way, from sect to sect, and from all their | their churches and warned them “ to turn from 


ly rudiments of schools and colleges for 
making ministers of Christ, and from all their 


a and crosses, and sprinkling of infants, with 

all their holy-days, (so called,) and all their vain 

traditions which they had gotten up since the 

Apostles’ days which the Lord’s power was 
‘inst,’ 


And when he went forth into the world to wage 
war against it and subject it to the kingdom of 
Christ, what wonder that it waged war on him? 
All sects and all conditions of men, whether pious 
or profane, would strive together to put him down, 
for there was hardly a custom or institution, social, 
eivil or religious, which he did not seem to attack : 
“‘ against wakes and feasts, and May games, and 
all sports he testified ;’’ “‘ in markets and fairs he 
was made to declare against the deceitful merchan- 
dise, and cheating and cozening of their fre- 
quenters ;” ‘‘ against all sorts of music and moun- 
tebanks, playing tricks on their stages, he was 
moved to cry ;”’ he exhorted the justices ‘‘ to take 
heed of oppressing the poor,”’ warning them ‘‘ lest 
they be found fighters against God.” Oaths he 
could not take, even though the magistrates bade 
him ; or rather just because the magistrates did 
bid him, for how could God’s servant take God’s 
name at man’s command! Arms he could not 
use, either to save himself or his country ; his 
king was the Spirit of Christ, and his sole duty 
was to fight His battles against the principalities 
and powers of the air with the weapons of the 
Spirit; for though he quickly caught at Scripture 
texts to justify his scruples against war and oaths, 
it is plain that they were not suggested to him by 
the written letter, but were rather the necessary 
deductions from his doctrine of the inward spirit. 
Nay, he even ran counter to all the courtesies and 
conventionalities of the age, and so, refusing to 
** proud flesh that honor which it looked for, but 
which came from God only,” spite of the rage and 
scorn, the heat and fury of ‘ priests, istrates, 
—. and people of all sorts ;”’ spite of ‘‘ the 

ows, punchings, beatings, and imprisonments 
that he underwent for not putting off his hat to 
men ;’’ he would pay “* hat-honor to none,”’ would 
not ‘* bow or scrape with his leg to any one,” 
would say “* thee and thou to all men and women, 
without any respect to rich or poor, great or 
small,” 

It gives us a curious insight into the temper of 
the times, to see the ha 
he excited by this crotchet, seemingly so trifling ; 
but perhaps men considered it—and if so they were 


and persecution which | 


|deceit,”’ asking the priest, for example, ‘“ Dost 
thou call this steeple-house a church ? or dost thou 
, call this mixed multitude a church?’ They did 
| their best to stop his mouth, and often succeeded 
vin silencing him in prison ; nevertheless, he tri- 
umphed over them as having the last word, for 
‘“‘fear surprised the hypocrites,’ he said; and 
‘when it was told them, ‘the man in leathern 
breeches is come,’ at the hearing thereof the 
priests, in many places, would get out of the way.” 

We must not, however, suppose that the manner 
of his proceedings, seeming to us so disorderly, 
such as his interruptions of divine service, and his 
invectives against the clergy in their own churches, 
was the chief cause of their anger and appeal to 
the civil authority. The manner of his discourse 
was usual enough in thoge days, and might have 
been pasdoned, bat its matter was both novel and 
unpardonable. The authority of the episcopal 
church was so completely shaken, and the powers 
of its different assailants so loosely defined, that in 
— of the country towns the congregations 
could hardly tell from sabbath to sabbath what 
would be their doctrine or form of service, much 
less who would be their minister. There might 
have been seen almost as much racing and con- 
tending for the occupancy of the pulpit, as 200 
ears after for the tribunes of the Paris clubs. 
or instance, in the case we have mentioned 
above, Fox’s question merely broke in upon a dia- 
logue between the priest and a woman noways 
connected with him. If he had tried even to seize 
the pulpits for himself and his sect, they would at 
worst have treated him as an honorable foe ; but 
this crusade against all — and preachers, 
and ordinances, was intolerable, and the very in- 
stinct of self-defence forced all =_— powers 
that were, or hoped to be, to treat him as an out- 
law. And as an outlaw they did treat him; 
setting justices to imprison him when they could 
influence them, and hounding on the mob to 
insult and ill-use him in those few cases when 
they could not, always assailing him with scorn 
nal slander. Imprisonment was then not, as it is 
now, a reward, but a punishment almost amount- 
ing to torture ; and when we find how much of 
his life was spent in such dismal and noisome dens, 
we the less wonder that the crowned torturer of 
| Naples has not yet succeeded in wearing out the 
lives of his victims. 





| But we must hurry away from Fox, and his 
sufferings, dared with such courage and endured 
with such patience; though there is many a pas- 


not far wrong—as merely the outward sign of an | sage in his life romantic, not to say humorous, in 
inward enmity, the rattle of the ‘‘ snake in the its quaintness, which we would gladly quote. 
grass,’’ as one of its opponents called Quakerism. | One adventure, however, we cannot resist. Fox 
And all the professions had a right to look upon | married, in 1669, Margaret Fell, the widow of 
him as an enemy, for “ physicians, priests, and | Judge Fell, of Swarthmore, in Lancashire, a nota- 
Jawyers were all,” he said, “* pretenders, the one , ble man in his time—‘* Member in several Parlia- 
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ments, Vice-chancellor of the County of Lancashire, 
and a judge beloved because of his judgment, 
wisdom, and mercy.”’** The following is the lady’s 
account of the first meeting :— 

‘In the year 1652,” some few days after that 
climb up Pendle Hill, writes Margaret Fell, in her 
‘‘ testimony concerning her late husband, Geo: 
Fox,” “it pleased the Lord to draw him tow 
us; my then husband, Thomas Fell, was not at 
home”’—*“‘ gone the Welch circuit,” but ‘one of 
George Fox his friends brought him hither to our 
house,”’ at Swarthmore, «being a place open to 
entertain ministers and religious people at; and 
the next day he went to Ulverston steeple-house 
and got liberty from him that was in the pulpit to 
speak,”’ which he did; saying, ‘‘ How that Ghrist 
was the Light of the World, and lighteth ever 
7 that cometh into the world, and = by ss 

ight they might be gathered to God,’’ grea' 
cunt: “Sohn 7s , a Justice run 
and Professor, who bid the churchwarden take him 
away,’’ but ‘‘so cutting me to the heart that I 
cried bitterly in my spirit to the Lord, ‘ We are 
all thieves, we are all thieves, we have taken the 
Scriptures in words and know nothing of them in 
ourselves.’ And I was stricken into such a sadness 
[ knew not what to do, my husband being from 
home.”’ But, ‘‘ in about three weeks end,” mean- 
while ‘‘ the power of the Lord entering upon me,” 
‘the judge came home greatly offended, and any 
may think what a condition I was like to be in; 
for the captains and great ones of-the country went 
to meet my then husband, informing him that a 
great disaster was befallen amongst his family, and 
that they were witches.’’ However, he “ was 
pretty moderate and quiet, and his dinner being 
ready, (for I had wisdom of the flesh enough to 
look to that,) he went to it, and I went in and sat 
me down by him; and, whilst I was sitting, the 
power of the Lord seized upon me, and he was 
stricken with amazement and knew not what to 
think,” (probably not,) ‘* but was quiet and still. 
And the children were all quiet and still, and 
grown sober, and could not play on their music 
that they were learning, and all these things made 
him quiet and still,”’ (poor judge! he took his 
doom very patiently.) ‘And then at night 
George Fox came,’’ and, “ by my husband’s leave, 
walked into the parlor without any compliment, 
and began to speak presently so that if all in Eng- 
land had been there, I thought they could not have 
denied the truth of these things, and so my hus- 
band came to see clearly the truth of what he 
spoke, and was very quiet that night and said no 
more, and went to bed,’ and ‘though priest 
Lampitt, of Ulverston, got my husband into the 
garden the next morning, he got little entrance 
upon him, he having seen so much of the truth the 
night before ;”’ and, indeed, priest Lampitt was 
soon glad to get away; for ‘“* George spoke sharply 
to him, and asked him when God spake to him and 
called him to go and preach to the people ;’’ and 
the judge himself was'so possessed that he let the 
witches mect in his own house, and servants, 
children, and wife stayed away from the steeple- 
house, ‘none going with my husband but his 
elerk and his groom that rid with him, and the 
riest and the people were all fearfully troubled ; 
ut, praised be the Lord! they never got their 
wills upon us to this day.’ And so “in 1658, 
Judge Fell died,’’ and then in “eleven years after 


* Sewel’s “ History of Quakers,” p. 686. 
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my former husband’s decease, I married George, 
and for one and twenty years was his wife, though 
but seldom his companion,’’ the powers above and 
below conspiring to part man and wife, duty often 
calling him away to fight his Master’s battles, and 
the enemy as often putting the prison wall between 
them; till, in 1691, George Fox, “ triumphin, 
over death, departed from hence in peace an 
slept sweetly, on the 13th of the month, anciontly 
called January, (being as a door or entrance into 
the new year,) about ten o’clock at night, in the / 
67th year of his age.’”’ So writes Sewel, that 
uaint old Dutch Quaker, who knew him, and de- 
clares him to have been “tall of stature and 
atly big-bodied, yet very moderate in meat and 
ink ; neither did he yield much to sleep.” 
Portrait painters having been in his eyes aol 
derers to the fleshly desires of the creature, we have 
no likeness of him, and so can check neither Sewel’s 
description nor Thomas Ellwood’s (Milton’s aman- 
uensis), who says in his eulogy of him—‘‘ Grace- 
ful he was in countenance, manly in qgen 
ve in gesture, courteous in conversation, weighty 
in communication, instructive in discourse, free 
from affectation in speech and carriage.”’* We 
know not, and never can know, how much of this 
raise we should ascribe to the iality of the 
isciple ; but the first sentences of Ellwood’s char- 
acter are as truly as they are beautifully pg. 
for we find them stamped by Fox himself on the 
page of history in deeds so bright that they who 
run may read :— 


He was indeed an heavenly-minded man, zealous 
for the name of the Lord, and preferred the honor of 
God above all things. He was valiant for the truth, 
bold in asserting it, patient in suffering for it, un- 
wearied in laboring in it, steady in his testimony to 
it, immovable as a rock. 


One of his last recorded sayings in his death- 
illness is note-worthy enough: ‘‘ Though I am 
weak in body,” he said to those who came to visit 
him, “‘ yet the power of God is over all, and the 
Seed’? (in his preaching he used often to call 


Christ the Seed) ‘‘ reigns over all disorderly spirits.” 
To many it will seem strange that the life of this 
man, so much of which had been spent in assaults 
against all established order, should thus be breathed 
out in an aspiration against disorder; and yet if 
we look well at him it is not strange, for, as Ell- 
wood says, he preferred God’s honor above all 
things, even above his own honor; and the man 
who really prefers his cause to himself must be 
constructive rather than destructive, can only pull 
down in order to rebuild ; in a word, cannot Kelp 
belonging to the true party of order. 

To relate the manner in which the troop of en- 
thusiasts whom Fox gathered round him—the 
picked men, as Baxter describes them, of all the 
wild and conflicting sects of the day—was, by the 
power of his principle and influence, organized into 
this sober and well-disciplined Society of Friends, 
is hardly possible within our limits ; for justice to 
the actors would require that we should describe 
their deeds in their own words, as we have at- 
tempted to do in telling the story of Fox’s inward 
struggles. For this there is abundant material, no 
religious body being so rich in biographical litera- 
ture as the Quakers ; and we trust that some one, 
at once able to appreciate and to sympathize with 
their spirit, and to estimate the influences on them 


* Preface to “* Fox’s Journal.” 
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from the world without, will yet be found, who 
will compile, out of the ‘Journals of Early Friends,”’ 
a true and readable history of Quakerism. He 
would find very much to admire and not a little to 
be amused at, but in all their annals not one act 
of cruelty or profligacy to abhor ; and, if this peo- 
ple were fanatics, of what other body of fanatics 
could this much be said? Passages of wild elo- 
quence he would meet with constantly ; fierce in- 
vectives against the oppressor, picturesque in their 
boldness, unforgiving of the sin, but withal, and 
through all, fall of love and forgiveness of the sin- 
ner, always remembering his manhood, and that in 
him also was the seed sown. ‘Their steadfastness 
and fidelity to each other under persecution would 
not surprise him, for, however debased or degradin 
a religion, and however ignorant its adherents, it 
will provide for them these virties (if it be but 
— enough)—witness the Anabaptists of 

unster, and the Mormonites of Illinois. Persecu- 
tion will wash the black heart of the sensualist 
white, and make a lie for the time lovely as truth ; 
or, rather, persecution sinks down into the depths 
of man’s nature, far below the range of dogmas 
and opinions, false or truae—below even the appe- 
tites of the senses, however strong, summoning the 
instincts of the soul to do battle in self-defence 
against the hostile arm of flesh, so that the victim 
suffers not for the sake of any special opinion, but 
in order to have any opinion at all, in reality for 
conscience’ sake. That the Quakers, therefore, 
should have been steadfast to their creed and faith- 
ful to one another, is, I say, no wonder ; their cir- 
cumstances account for that; but this is wonder- 
ful, and can only be explained by their faith—that 
in all the sore trials of their temper and their ter- 
rible temptations to be revengeful, they kept stead- 
fast and faithful to their principle of returning good 
for evil. They were struck very hard onl very 
often on the one cheek, and they yet did turn the 
other ; they might not only defy their enemies to 
produce one instance in which any one of their 
number, even the weakest woman, denied or con- 
cealed their faith for fear of insult, or scorn, or tor- 
ture, or death itself; but they might make this much 
rarer if not prouder boast—that not the fiercest or 
strongest amongst them, and they had soldiers of 
Cromwell in their ranks, ever attempted to avenge 
himself on his oppressor. 

In 1661, when the deputies of New England 
came to London, to try to clear themselves of the 
blood of the martyrs which they had shed, (for 
freedom to hunt a Quaker to death was not 
the least among the — to enjoy which the 
Puritan Fathers had crossed the ocean,) Geo: 
Fox and his friends were edged on “‘ by the old 
royalists to prosecute them,’’ but they refused, say- 
ing they would “leave them to the Lord, to whom 
vengeance belonged ;’’ Fox himself warning them 
that “ if the father of William Robinson”’ (one of 
those that were put to death) ‘‘ were in town, it 
was probable he would question them, and bring 
their lives into jeopardy, seeing that he, not being 
of the Quakers’ persuasion, would perhaps not have 
so much regard to the point of forbearance as they 
had.’’* In fact, their rule was, to take no heed of 
any human interference between themselves and 
their God; but, as Barclay writes, “‘ to profess 
what they were persuaded was right, and neither to 
do more in that of outward enco ment 
from men nor any whit less because of the fear of 


their laws and acts against it;” thus ‘ without 
regard to any opposition whatsoever, | went up 
and down as they were moved of the Lord, preach- 
ing and propagating the truth in market-places, 
highways, streets, and public —— though 
daily beaten, whipped, bruised, haled, and im- 
prisoned therefore. And whenthere was anywhere 
amongst them a church or assembly gathered, they 
taught their people to keep their meetings openly, 
and not to shut the door nor do it by stealth, that 
all might know it, and those who would might 
enter.’’ * 

Thus entrenching themselves behind the power 
of their faith, they were too strong for the strength 
of man, and in the end forced the law, which they 
as it were put by, to pass them by and let them 
alone ; for, as Barclay adds— 


Their courage and faithfulness in not giving over 
their meeting together did so weary out the malice 
of their adversaries, that oftentimes they were forced 
to leave their work undone. For when they came to 
break up a meeting, they were obliged to take every 
individual out by force, they not being free to give 
up their liberty by dissolving at their command ; 
and when they were haled out, unless they were kept 
forth by violence, they presently returned peaceably 
to their place. Yea, when the magistrates have 
pulled down their meeting-houses, they have met the 
next day openly upon the rubbish, . . . and 
when the malice of their oppressors stirred them to 
take shovels, and throw the rubbish upon them, 
there they stood unmoved, being willing, if the Lord 
should so permit, to have been there buried alive, 
witnessing for Him. 


Barclay might well say, ‘‘ that this way of suffer- 
ing,”’ though it makes us smile as we comfortably 
image to ourselves its grotesqueness, ‘‘ made yet 
the persecutors’ work very heavy and wearisome 
unto them, as did the courage and patience of the 
sufferers, using no resistance, nor bringing any 
weapons to defend themselves, nor seeking any 
ways revenge, secretly smite the hearts of the per- 
secutors, and make their chariot wheels go on 
heavily.’’ 

But though they were “not free to give up their 
liberty,” neither were they free to take it back, by 
any means which implied acknowledgment of the 
justice of their imprisonment, still less by any 

reach of honor. They often, like Paul and Silas, 
refused to steal out of prison, when those who put 
them there would gladly have connived at their 
doing so ; and their word was in truth a bond to 
them, as we find, among other instances, quaintly 
related in that most humorous of religious biogra- 
phies, ‘* Ellwood’s Life.’’ He and other Friends 
were in Newgate, and ordered off to Bridewell— 


But the porter told us (he says) that we knew our 
way without him, and he could trust us, therefore he 
would not stay nor go with us, but left us to take 
our own time, so we were in before bed-time. So, 
taking our leave of our friends, whom we were to 
leave behind, we took our bundles on our shoulders, 


* Barclay’s “* Apology,” p. 445. 

+ Baxter, who was by no means friendly to the Quakers, 
confirms this statement ; observing, when writing about 
the Conventicle Act (see Orme’s “ Life of Baxter’’), 
“ Here the Quakers did greatly relieve the sober people 
for a time, for they were so resolute, and so gloried in 
their constancy and sufferings, that they assembled openly 
at the Bull and Mouth, near Aldersgate, and were dragged 
away daily to the common gaol, and yet deserted not, but 
the rest came next day. Abundance of them died in 





* Sewel, p. 288. 


prison, and yet they continued their assemblies still ” 


J 
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and walked two and two abreast through the Old 
Baily into Fleet Street, and so to Old Bridewell. 
The shopkeepers at their doors, and passengers in the 
vay, would stop us and ask us what we were and 
whither we were going ; and when we had told them 
we were prisoners going from one prison to another— 
** What !’’ said they, ‘‘ without a keeper ?’’ ‘* No,”’ 
said we, ‘‘ for our word which we have given is our 
keeper.’’ Some, thereupon, would advise us not to 
go to prison, but to go home. But we told them we 
would not do so, we could suffer for our testimony, 
but could not fly from it.* 


But we must not a that the scourge, and 
the gaol, and the gallows, were the only means 
used to reclaim these obnoxious innevators ; the 
more legitimate weapons of controversy were em- 
ployed without stint, and sermons, books, and 
mphlets imnumerable were hurled at them, the 
eading ‘* men-made ministers”’ in all sects striving 
which could hit hardest the common enemy. 
good-sized library might be formed of the Quaker 
controversy, though few readers probably would go 
further than the titles, which, however, are 
piquant enough—‘‘ Quakerism. no Christianity,” 
writes one John Faldo, a Puritan Dissenter, to 
which William Penn promptly replies with ‘* Qua- 
kerism a New Nick-name for Old Christianity.’ 
Again, some Baptist, we believe, comes forth with 
‘* The Quaker’s last Shift Found Out,’’ but ‘* Naked 


Truth needs no Shift,” rejoins another pamphlet ! 


by Penn. Hard words are not wanting in these 
works, as we may well imagine. We have by us 
a curious proof of the impression which Quakerism 
made on the theological mind of the day, even on 
the Continent, and the manner in which it gener- 
ally expressed itself, in a French treatise on ‘‘La 
Religion des Kouakers,” published at Paris i 
1699, wherein the author declares that he will 
give “‘ ’histoire de cette maudite et damnable secte, 
qu'il croit étre le dernier effort du Démon pour 
perdre le nom Chrétien,” and then proceeds, by 
many false slanders, to prove that Fox was Mahomet 
ressuscilé. But of the choice collections of the- 
ological Billingsgate, we know none equal to the 
flio of tracts by Francis Bugg, the apostate Quaker, 
who became ‘ Priest of Mildenhall,’’ and wrote 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress from Quakerism to 
Christianity,” which, by the by, contains a curious 
picture of the Friends congregated in their yearly 
meeting, ‘** The Fox Unkenneled, or Hidden Things. 
brought. to Light,” &c., &c.,—that ‘ wheel- 
barrow,’’ that ‘“‘ carrier of other men’s lies,’’ 
as some good Friend was provoked to call him ; 
and certainly a book more full of foul words than 
this folio would be hard to find. But it was not 
only the hirelings, who felt their craft in danger, 
that fell foul of the Friends; the Ranters, whom 
we might have expected to claim amity with them, 
were as hostile as any ; Lodovick Muggleton, for 
example, that strange prophet and witness, as he 
styled himself, who literally believed that he was 
made in the image of God, declaring, in his debate 
with Penn, that he ‘* knew. the dimensions of God, 
how high he was—betwixt your height and his,” 


he said (pointing to Penn’s friend)—this Muggle-. 


ton wrote a volume of tracts against them ; 
‘The Neck of the Quakers broken, or cut in sunder 
by the two-edged Sword of the Spirit, which is put 
into my Mouth,” “ A Looking Glass for George 
Fox the Quaker, and other Quakers, wherein they 
may see themselves to be right Devils,”*+ kc., &c., 


* « Ellwood’s Life,” p. 177. 
+ “ Penn’s Works,” vol. ii. 168. 
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But we must not suppose that the Quaker litera~ 
ture pro and con is confined to profane and scurril- 
| ous attack and quaint rejoinder ; we should find in 
_it much adroit argument, and many earnest heart- 
| Spoken appeals, and at least one masterpiece, both 
jin style and manner, among the richest gems of 
|our language. One of the most learned bishops at 
| present on the bench, when asked by a foreigner 
,to recommend to him a systematic work in the 
| English language on Protestant Theology, told him 
that he knew of none, unless it were Barclay’s 
** Apology for Quakerism ;’’ and truly to any one 
| wandering in the dreary waste of polemics of this 
age or that, it would be a pleasant place to alight 
/upon. A complete proficient in the Sentinn of the 
| Schoolmen, he wields their weapons with wondrous 
skill, to destroy the empire which they had so lon 
held over men’s souls, and he defends the tru 
with a chivalrous devotion and courtesy to Iris op- 
| ponents, reminding us of the Norman knights from 
whom he was descended ; and mingling with his 
eloquence and skilful logic, we ever hear a strain 
of such pure and heart-felt piety as touches our 
hearts fully as much as it pleases our fancy and our 
reason. 

The author of the article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes describes Quakerism as founded and 
framed almost as much by Robert Barclay and 
William Penn as by George Fox ; and probably he 
|is right ; at any rate, the stream which sprang up 
| from out of the deep heart of the Drayton mystic, 
would have run in a very different channel but for 
his two principal followers. Possibly it might 
have lost itself in the absorbing marsh of wild and 
vague enthusiasm, had not Barclay defined and 
embanked its course with his logic ; nor would it 





~ |probably, but for Penn, have fertilized as it has 


| done the region through which it rolled. Penn, 
| 


| by his knowledge of the world and interest in 
| worldly affairs, and his strong political bias, using 
| the word political in its high and patriotic sense, 
made Quakerism a civilizing agent, and fastened it 
y oy the social sympathies of the age ; as did Bar- 
| clay upon its intellect, giving it the coherence and 
| substance of asystem. But there were many other 
‘men amongst the first Friends, of marked original- 
\ity and undeniable a, worthy of mark by «us 
j had we but space. Edward Burroughs, that “ son 
| of thunder,’’ as Francis Howgill called him, who 
\struck terror into the souls of his hearers; that 
| city merchant of high repute, ‘ the long mournful 
| and sorely distressed Isaac Pennington, who pub- 
lished, as a thankful testimony, how the Lord in his 
‘tender mercy visited and relieved him by the min- 
istry of that despised people called Quakers ;” 
James Naylor, with his strange temptation and 
fall, and terrible punishment, and most touching 
and beautiful recantation; and Parnell, that 
noble-hearted scholar, whose “ confounding of 
Priest Willis’? and his fellows at Colchester was 
replied to by so hard an imprisonment in its gaol, 
| that his life was worn out of him at eighteen—and 
many others, for due honor of whom we must refer 
our readers to old Sewel, and Besse, and Gough, 
or to any other staid Friend of their acquaintance ; 
for the Quakers are fully aware of the prowess of 
their ancestors. 

There are many adventures, also, which we wish 
we could relate ; some quite pathetic in the patient 
endurance of suffering, and not a few humorous in 
the strange escapes from danger they exhibit; as, 
for example, Mary Fisher’s journey to Adrianople, 
to declare her message from ‘* the Great God to 
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Sultan Mahomet,”’ encamped near there with his 
army ; who “‘ hearkened to her with great attention 
and gravity,’’ and “offered her a guard,’’ which 
she Lrwee | ; ‘* meeting on her return not the least 
hurt or scoff,” the Grand Turk taking her concern 
for his welfare very differently from the Boston 
Puritans, who had previously ‘‘ misused her bar- 
barously,’’ ‘ —— her naked,’ and almost 
starving her ; or than did the Oxford scholars the 
exhortations of Elizabeth Fletcher, a young maiden 
who died under their cruel abuse :*—Katherine 
Evans’ and Sarah Cheever’s three years’ imprison- 
ment by the Inquisition at Malta on their way to 
the Moors, to preach to whom they had ‘‘ drawings 
in their mind ;’—and George Fox’s pleading for 
his suffering friends with Oliver Cromwell, when he 
met him at Hampton Court, ‘riding in at the 
head of his life-guards ;"’ but ‘ I saw and felt,’’ he 
writes, ‘a waft of death go forth against him, and 
when I came to him he looked like a dead man.’’ 
Very likely, for he was much ‘ distempered ; 
troubled,” among other and sore distractions, ‘‘ by 
the death of his daughter Claypole,’’ to whom Fox 
had lately written words of counsel and comfort 
which ‘ for the present stayed her mind.’’ Nor 
must we a those most precious passages to all 
Quaker youths doomed to Friends’ Journals for “first 


day”’ reading. Thomas Ellwood’s escort of the fair | 


Gulielma Pennington, befure her marriage to Wil- 
liam Penn, to her uncle Springett ; when the Duke 
of York’s drunken guards molested them on the 


his tender conscience ene him; and would 
that we could tell how he left his trade, in which 
through his industry he was thriving, because 
a He believed truth required him to live more free 
from outward cumber ;’’ and how he was not “‘ easy 
to wear hats and garments dyed with a dye hurtful 
to them,”’ this ** dyeing to hide dirt’’ being a cus- 
tom not having its foundation ‘ in pure wisdom ;” 
and how he therefore ‘* got a hat of the natural 
color of the fur ;’’ and how he ‘* was much troubled, 
for his friends grew shy of him, thinking he was 
following the changeable modes of dress,’”’ white 
hats chancing then to be in fashion ; and how, too, 
when he had a concern to come to England, he 
** took his in the steerage, because there 
was such superfluity of workmanship in the cabin,” 
towards “‘ defraying the cost of which he was not 
free that his money should go ;’’ and how, when 
in England, he “ travelled on foot, and had not even 
freedom to send his letters to his family by the post, 
because the coach-horses were so hard driven, and 
the postboys suffered so much in the cold winter 
nights,”’ and he would have no part in “‘ the hurry 
of the spirit of this world, that, in aiming to do 
business quickly, and to gain wealth, doth make 
the creation at this day to loudly groan.”” These 
; scruples make us smile, but the negro slave may 
be thankful for them ; for it needed a man thus 
scrupulous against all cruelty and oppression as 
against a fearful sin—a man fanatical in tender- 
heartedness—to be, as we believe he was, the first 





road, and one rude fellow “ tried to take her about 
the waist and pluck her off backward from her own 
horse to lay her before him upon his ;”’ but Thomas 
“* thrust forth his stick between him and her, and 


Friend to induce his Society to bear that testimony 
“against ~~ | which has been so consistent and 
80 effective. Not but that George Fox was him- 
self almost an abolitionist, holding strange notions 


| 





thrust in between, so that his horse run him off,” | for his days, that liberty is the right of all men; 
(for though his religion would not let him “ whip | and in 1671 advising his Barbadoes converts, that, 
out his rapier,’’ as he did in his ‘ youthful heat’’ | ‘* As to their blacks or negroes, they should en- 
when his futher was assailed, he had yet “‘ an high | deavor to train them up in the fear of God, that all 
resentment of the abuse,’’ and ‘ withal pressed so | might come to the knowledge of the Lord,”’ ‘* de- 
close’’ upon this ‘‘ brute”’ “ with his horse, that he | siring them also that they would cause their over- 
suffered him not to come up any more to Guli ;”’) | seers to deal mildly and gently with their negroes, 





and that most piquant converse of John Roberts, ‘and that after certain years of servitude they would 


the stout Gloucestershire yeoman and old Crom- 
wellian soldier, with ‘* Priest Careless’? and the 
Bishop of Gloucester ; and, most delightful of all, 
that wonderful story of Thomas Lurting, who 


| make them free.” 

But the more we consider the ways and doings 
of this peculiar people, as they love to call them- 
selves, the more docs the question with which we 





“from a fighting sailor becomes a peaceable started return upon us, viz., if there be truth in 
Christian,” and after “‘ meeting with many troubles | the peculiar principles professed by their founders 
by being prest into the king’s service,’’ is “‘ taken | —and that there was truth their practice proves, 
ina merchant ship by an Algerine pirate,”’ but | for only by the power of truth was such practice 
without striking a blow retakes the ship, and | possible—how comes it that their numberis so few, 
keeps the Turks under deck till he lands them safe | and every day becomes fewer! Truth is strong, 
‘on the Barbary shore,” and tells his story to | and, give it but time, will prevail ; but Quakerism 
Charles IT., who comes “in his barge with the | is weaker now than it was in Fox’s days, and a 
Duke of York” to see ‘* the Quaker’s ketch come | two centuries is time enough to test and to call 
up the Thames, which had been thus redeemed | forth its strength. Its founder declared, and be- 
from the Turks without fighting.”’ |lieved most earnestly, that he and his followers 
But, perhaps, the purest and most note-worthy | were preaching the pure religion, establishing the 
embodiment and realization of the Quaker | true Church, into which must, first or last, be ab- 
rinciple is to be found in “The Life of John’ sorbed all forms of Christianity, all Christian sects. 
oolian,” the American Friend, who was born | The Quakers of the present day are forced to con- 
in 1720, years after the society had lost the in- | fess that they are themselves but a sect, and one 
vigorating stimulus of persecution. It would take, of the weakest of the sects, ever becoming weaker 








however, an article by itself to do justice to this 
touching and beautiful narrative ; and to show how 
more almost than any man of whom we ever read, 
he walked through this wicked world as though not 
of it, keeping himself clean and unspotted from the 
mire of its ways, though always striving to mend 
them. Strange, indeed, were the straits to which 


* Sewel, p. 91. 


by slow decay; nay, that they find it hard work 
even to maintain themselves as a sect. And yet 
even to those who, not sharing in their faith, and 
not sympathizing in their as of divine 
favor, merely estimate and calculate their posses 
sion of the human conditions of success, this failure 
must at firstsight seem puzzling enough ; for what 
|faith more promising than was theirs as it first 
‘arose? What doctrine more attractive than this one 
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of the Inward Light, alluring men at once by the 
infallibility of its guidance, and the independence 
of its individuality! What evidence more strong 
that this doctrine was true, than the lives which its 
helievers led, so full both of purity and power ? 
Where find a prophet of deeper piety, more sure to 
reach the soul, than Fox ; or an apologist more acute, 
better able to convince the intellect, than Barclay ; 
or an advocate more fitted to appeal to the affections 
than Penn ; or an army of champions more devoted 
and determined than the rank and file of their fol- 
lowers ? 

Seeing, then, what was their object, namely, to 
proclaim Christianity, not merely as a system, but 
as a power, and not merely as a power, but as ¢éhe 

wer ; to preach Christ not merely as a name in 
eaven, to which every knee should bow, when the 

ear, distracted with earth’s din, had time to listen, 
but as the life of their hearts, the spirit or breath 
of their souls; seeing that in this object they suc- 
ceeded so well for themselves, Christianity being 
to them this power, and Christ this life ; seeing, 
we say, what sort of thing Christianity is, and 
what manner of Christians these men were, is it 
not strange that so few should have followed their 
example—that this brave assault upon the world, 
this crusade against its potentates to subject them, 
the whole nature of man, and all the nations of the 
earth to the kingdom of Christ, should have resulted 
not only in the retreat of the invaders within their 
own borders, but in their endeavor, painful but 
fruitless, to isolate themselves from that world 
which they had hoped to conquer? 

Professor Maurice, in the work which we have 
laced at the head of this article, and in which, by 
1elp of ‘* Hints to a Quaker,”’ he develops his own 

idea of the church, asks himself the question 
which we have here put, and answers it to his own 
satisfaction, not by denying the truth which is the 
foundation of Quakerism, nor the justice of the 
Quaker’s claim to the honor of its special proclama- 
tion (for in the comprehensiveness of his catholic 
sympathy there is hardly a sect, Christian or 
Pagan, whose special claim he does not admit—to 
whom he does not apportion its share of truth) ; 
but, while allowing that the gospel of the Inward 
Christ, which Fox preached, was true, and to his 
hearers new, allowing also that it was a gospel of 
good tidings, which ever, more and more, must 
carry comfort to the weary soul, he accounts for the 
apparent anomaly of the smallness of the society 
which Fox established, by stating that he himself 
but half knew the purport of his own message ; his 
expression of it, though novel, being, perhaps just 

‘ause it was novel, a limitation of it, and there- 
fore narrowing the borders of the society to whom 
this expression was the rule. 

In other words, the gist o%@1is argument against 
“* the Friends’’ lies in this, that in declaring that 
the influence of the Holy Spirit cannot be embodied 
in forms and ordinances, because, inasmuch as these 
forms and ordinances involve human agency, they 
must cease to be divine, they close up the channels 
through which_God meant that His Spirit should 
flow ; mark again with the brand of slavery to sin 
that nature which Llis Son was sent to redeem ; 
declare impure and accursed that instrumentality 
which Ie ordains should be purified and sanctified ; 
and thus, in their degradation of the humanity of 
the church, they put a cause of offence and a ground 
for separation between Christ and His Bride ; in 
crying out against all forms, they make their faith 
in the Spirit a formula; in asserting and awaiting 
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its extraordinary influences, they deny and dis- 
regard, and are therefore disregarded in, its or 
dinary operation. 

That this must be the result of the Quaker the- 
ory, Mr. Maurice insists, with all that earnest and 
yet most courteous and loving-hearted eloquence 
which is the characteristic of his writings ; and 
whether in so doing he be right or wrong, we do 
not now propose to consider, though, did space 
permit, we would try to show how it seems to us 
that, from their common premises, the Quaker 
conclusion is far more logical and consistent than 
Mr. Maurice’s—is, indeed, the only consistent one ; 
that it is the roomiest structure which the founda- 
tion whereon they both build will bear ; and that 
when Mr. Maurice does himself set to work to build 
his church, he is forced so to contract his plan as to 
make it even narrower than Fox's, lest the building 
become top-heavy and fall over ; but this mitch we 
must say, that, inasmuch as he states that the 
actual result of the Quaker practice justifies his 
view of the Quaker theory, he is indisputably 
wrong. 

If he means, and we cannot understand him as 
meaning otherwise (see part ii., chap. i.,) that, in 
professing to wait till the Spirit moves him, the 
religious progress of the Friend is no even walk, 
but made only by fits and starts, as it were by 
hysteric jumps, his meaning is a misapprehension, 
though not one at which we can be surprised, 
Two probable grounds for his misapprehension we 
think we can discern. First, the real Quaker is a 
silent man ; his habit of mental introspection and 
of silent waiting before the Lord closes his mouth, 
so that the yearnings of his soul are but seldom ex- 
pressed in words. He believes that the light does 
shine within him, and so enlightens his path that 
he needs not to call men together to help him to 
seek it. The stream of Christian love is dammed 
up in his heart, till it gushes out with a foree which 
action, not speech, is the only channel deep enough 
to contain. 

Again, the fact that the first Quaker disciplina- 
rians, partly, we suppose, from faith in the power 
of their principles to touch the hearts of their 
children, and partly from a sense of the wickedness 
of the world, from the pollutions of which the 
wished to guard them, established as a rule o 
their society the right of birth-membership, thus 
including within its fold all sons and daughters of 
their members; gives to many the name and a 
pearance of Quakers, who do not hold Quaker 
opinions, still less live by Quaker rule, though the 
may not have chosen to deny the faith of their 
fathers, nor committed faults notorious enough to 
enable the strictest code of discipline to disown 
them. One of these accidental Friends was the 
Irish Quakeress, to the ‘‘ Story’’ of whose ‘ Life’’ 
we have before alluded. Born under the influence 
of a most unfriendly atmosphere—for the Irish 
character is no soil fur Quakerism to thrive in— 
brought up by a mother who, by her own account, 
taught her to scoff and complain against the very 
profession which she told her to practise, (see pp. 
10, 16, 65, &c.,) not able to grasp the meaning of 
the doctrines which she had not the honesty to 
deny, nor to live up to the standard which she had 
not the courage openly to desert, she has at length 
revenged herself on the society for thus imposing 
on her this intolerable burden, too heavy for either 
her intellect or her will, by caricaturing its weak 
points, exaggerating the infirmities and distortin 





into vices the virtues of its worthiest members, an 
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ex ; ing the shortcomings of backsliders like her- 
self. 

But the real Quaker, so far from serving two 
masters, as Mr. Maurice would seem to think, 
following mammon’s beck during his daily walk, 
and merely waiting God’s commands during the 
hours set apart for his silent worship, is indeed 
God's servant, giving up to Him his whole heart, 
having no will but to do His bidding. That his 
cars may be sharpened to hear this bidding, that 
his arm may be strengthened to do it, this is his 
chief, almost his only prayer; but this one prayer 
is his constant thought. At every step of his life, 
seem it of great or of small import, he asks, in the 
sure confidence that it will be given, for guidance 
from above; for to him there are but two paths, 
the right and the wrong—the middle track of 
indifference is not within his ken—and so he 
walks as “‘ way is opened to him by these point- 
ings from on high,’’ with faith in the help which 
is at hand, giving him a foothold which no storm 
of adversity nor assault of the tempter or the 
tempted can shake, his eyes glistening at the 
view of the glory of that golden city to which he 
travels, so that they can gaze at the sun of earthly 
success and refuse to be dazzled. 

It will be said that such a life as this is the 
ideal, not only of the Quaker, but of every Chris- 
tian, and that not by any man, whether Quaker 
or no, has it been thoroughly and practically 
realized. Be it so; nevertheless, it does seem to 
us that in no form of Christianity does the hand 
of man put so few obstacles in the way of the ful- 
filment of this ideal; and thus it is that we ac- 
count fur Quakerism having produced so many 
men by whom it has been so nearly fulfilled. 

sut if we cannot admit Professor Maurice’s ex- 
planation of the Quakers’ decadence, neither can 
we that of M. Melsund, who, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, also ascribes it to a departure from 
their original and principal tenets, though exactly 
in a contrary direction. He also charges them 
with the inconsistent presumption of striving to 
control the flow of that wisdom whose divinity 
they assert, not by stopping up the old water- 
courses, but rather by confining it within them, of 
limiting the Spirit’s influence, not by tabooing 
from its visitations the ancient shrines, the estab- 
lished usages of the church, but by imprisoning it 
within the old form, chaining it to the letter of 
the Bible. 

It is, indeed, the very opposite charge which is 
most often alleged against the ‘‘ Friends,”’—that 
in knowing the spirit they make light of the letter ; 
that in their faith in their own immediate inspira- 
tion, they disregard, if they do not disbelieve, the 
inspired writings. No charge can be more un- 
founded. They do say that the immediate revela- 
tion of the Spirit to the mind of each believer is, 
to use Barclay’s words, “‘the only sure, certain 
and immovable foundation of all Christian faith,’’ 
but they also say that its agreement with the 
written revelation is the test ‘by which he may 
know that it is not the dream of his human im- 
agination. ‘ The outward testimony of the Scrip- 
tures” is to them the ‘ touchstone” of their in- 
ward intentions, and hence we find that, practi- 
cally, there is no body of Christians who honor, 
revere, and read the Bible more than they do; 
none more jealous of any latitude in its interpreta- 
tion ; in a word, no greater sticklers for its letter. 

The true cause of the decline of Quakerism is, 
not that it does not force its adherents to express 








their faith in like manner as did the fathers, nor 
yet that it requires that they should hold the same 
faith as did the Apostles; not that it frees their 
religious action from the formulas and ceremonies 
of the church, nor yet that it subjects their 
thought to the principles of the Bible; for with 
the trammels of the one the action would tend to 
be less natural, iess true—without the restraint of 
the other, the thought to be wild and vague ; but 
because it makes this restraint necessary, by refusing 
to acknowledge the eternal laws of human nature, 
written in the language of science on the frame- 
work of its being, to be read only by help of studi- 
ous attention, but by Quakers no more than b 

any other mortals to be safely ignored or disobeyed. 
It is the disregard and denial by the Friends of 
the authority of that human reason which in its 
purity and power is the sun to which the inward 
intuition is as the morning star—it is, we say, 
this their disloyalty to the majesty of reason, which, 


driving from their ranks those who best know. 


what truth is, and dare not stay their search for 
her, even for rest to their souls, and allowing them 
to affront the common sense of mankind by thwart- 
ing and opposing its instincts, such as those of 
self-preservation and love of the beautiful, has 
pushed their bark out of the main current of 
civilization, instead of l¢aving it on the crest of 
the wave. 

There is, after all, no “‘ sure and certain founda- 
tion’’ on which men can build a temple to truth, in 
which its worshippers can dwell, except such as is 
hewn out of the quarries of their intellect, in the 
sweat of their hearts. Do we then say that the 
understanding is above the conscience—that if the 
first be but strong enough, it matters little how 
weak the other? Far from us be such folly. 
However rich the head-state, without the heart- 
work it is useless; as well expect the dead stones 
to quarry themselves. And this gospel of the 
need of heart-work, and of the virtue of humble- 
heartedness, was that which, above all others, Fox 
came into the world to preach. 

It was a great thing to proclaim that the verdict 
of his own conscience was to each man the sole 
rule of his faith; that though by the justness of 
this verdict he must stand or fall, yet he must find 
it for himself—that no man or body of men could 
judge for him. It was, we say, a great work thus 
to make freedom of thought not merely an intel- 
lectual conélusion, but a religious conviction ; to 
declare that the law of conscience was not, as it 
had been read, that man should take from his dif- 
fering brother the liberty of conscience, but that 
he should secure it to him; it was a great work 
also to fasten the rights of men upon their religion, 
by declaring that they were the fruits of the 
‘seed of Christ,” sown by Him in the hearts of 
all men; that the influence of His Spirit was a 
light-giving power, and thas to make philantnropy 
and the emancipatiun of men from political oppres- 
sion—all the injunctions of fraternity, not so much 
dictates of feeling as articles of faith ; it was a yet 
greater work than either of these, to assert the 
sovereignty of truth over every action of the soul, 
by proclaiming that every one of its expres- 
sions to which there was no actual feeling, was 
but a sinful sham ; that every prayer of a man’s 
lips, every bend of his knee, without its previous 
and compelling thought, was a lie which no ex- 
pediency, nor hope that the feeling would follow 
after, could excuse ; it was no slight, though most 


| unintential work, to carry out to its utmost extent, 
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and thereby to confute, by an argumentum ad ah- 
surdum, the desolating y Berta of the original 
degradation and depravity of human nature—to 
ve by the practice of himself and his followers 
that it must lead to the paralyzing of that arm of 
flesh, which was given to us to execute the orders 
of the Spirit for the conquest and destruction of 
evil. All these were great works which Fox had 
to do; but greater by far than - of them was to 
teach, that there is a certain rule of life, a sure 
road to knowledge, and to prove by his own life, 
and by the lives of those who learnt from him, that 
to the humble, and not to the high-minded, is it 
iven to find out this road ; that strength of intel- 
Fact without humility is no help, but a hindrance, 
in seeking the ways of wisdom ; that it is indeed 
the meek and the obedient, and *‘ the pure in heart, 
who shall see God.”’ 

Our moral, then, from this story of the Quaker, 
is, not that most mournful one which M. Melsund 
would seem to draw, that there is, after all, no 
such thing as a sure guidance for mortals, no firm 
ground on which we can pitch our tents ; that the 
pilgrimage of humanity must end as it began, in 
vain wanderings in search of that truth which either 
is not, or dwells not on the earth. No; rather our 
moral is an increased, a more truthful assurance 
that there is. this truth, and that we all travel 
towards it, though its light is seen by us more or 
less distinctly as our paths are more or less direct ; 
and our faith takes hope as we watch the toilsome 
march of the Friends, not only from their progress, 
but from their want of = ; for the one shows 
us how, by seeing w 
right road, we may hope to find it, and the other, 
how alone, if we do find it, we may get strength 
to tread it. All honor then to those who, by their 
words and deeds, thus teach us how to toil. 





From the Morning Chronicle, 12th April. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN NEW COLONIES. 


[The paper from which this is copied is, perhaps, more 
properly Puseyite than High Church. A change is to 
come in the old church—but such changes come slowly.] 


Coton1a life copies and exaggerates, for good 
or for evil—and sometimes, it may be, for both— 
the manners and character of the mother country. 
‘The old French fashions survive, if anywhere, in 
Canadian homesteads ; and the distinctive virtues 
of the English race will doubtless be reproduced in 
our colonies, when the sun of our own national 
greatness shall have set. Life has a certain 
springiness and elasticity when relieved from the 
artificial conventionalisms of old and moribund sys- 
tems. In a new country, men and institutions 
return to their better nature. The earth sickens, 
it is said, of producing the same crop—the plant 
degenerates when it has exhausted the worn-out 
soil. It is so with humanity—we .want occasional 
transplanting, if we are to put out healthy root- 
fibres and a new and energetic vitality. And the 
rule applies probably to religious no less than to 
secular communities. Atall events, the Church of 
England has no occasion to blush for its present 
colonial life. Its condition illustrates the principle 
for which we have so often contended—that, give 
the church but fair play and room to use its limbs 
—take it out of its swathing-bands and political 
g0-cart—give it neither monopolies—nor persecu- 
tions—kill it neither with ‘kindness nor coercion, 
and it will do very well. In the colonial church 
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there is much to perplex—much to dismay ; but on 
the whole it affords ground for great hopefulness. 
It accommodates itself to circumstances—it settles 
down to duty—it does a rough pioneering work, in 
a rough, informal way, but still effectually. We 
seldom find it—except, perhaps, in some of the 
Indian dioceses—smoothing over difficulties, and 
sending over highly-glazed, hot-pressed reports of 
visionary successes. The bishops abroad tell us 
frankly when they fail, and how, and why. They 
paint life as it is. They show well enough that 
the church has ** got it in her,’ as they say—if 
circumstances, men, authorities at home, colonial 
legislatures, and, above all, the possession of a 
more pliant machinery, only gave her a fair chance 
of developing her own life, and working up her 
own resources. 

Some days ago we printed a report of a synodi- 
cal meeting of the bishop and clergy of South 
Afric, held in the diocese of Cape Town. The 
Cape is one of the last positions which the Church 
of England has fairly occupied—its first bishop 
having been appointed about four years ago. We 
have not at hand the statistics of the subject—but 
the history of one colonial church is the history of 
all. Either the church is planted at hap-hazard, 
and acquires its organization at a later period— 
which is the usual course of things in a colony of 
our own founding—or, in the case of a conquered 
dependency, we succeed to the labors of others, and 
do our best to show that Englishmen have no 
religion. If we wrest a territory from the Dutch, 
as at the Cape or Ceylon, we find that they have 
built churches, established congregations, taught 
the children, and commenced missions to the 
heathen. It has been our rule to undo all this. 
We did so at the Cape ; and the bishop, when ap- 
pointed, found a scanty and disorganized clergy, an 
ignorant and hostile Jaity, children uneducated, and 
the heathen uncared for. Up to that date, we had 
shown our Church-of-Englandism only by dis- 
paraging and neglecting the religious work which 
our predecessors had commenced. We trust, how- 
ever, that matters were not so bad there as in Cey- 
lon—where, in a single province, the Dutch had 
built thirty-two churches, whilst, in 1808, Bu- 
chanan found but two English clergymen in the 
whole island. In South Africa much of this, has 
been remedied—at any rate we have seen the 
worst. The Bishop of Cape Town, who has lately 
arrived in England, summoned his clergy in synod 
towards the end of last year, in order to take their 
advice as to the immediate and imperative necessity 
of laying before the church at homea strong repre- 
sentation on the defects and grievances of the 
colonial church. The evil can no longer be slurred 
over—the church, in its foreign dependencies, can- 
not go on in its present track of conventionalisms. 
If it is to work under other skies and under new 
circumstances—to meet untried difficulties and un- 
expected wants, and to face novel and strange 
responsibilities—the colonial church must have that 
freedom of action which alone can fit it for what it 
has todo. It is not more absurd to send out our 
pipe-clayed, stiff-necked grenadiers to mount guard 
on the Ganges, undera yard and a half of bear-skin 
cap, than it is to suppose that the same cast-iron, 
inflexible system which may possibly suit the 
decorvus dulness of the religion performed before 
a fashionable, highly select, and highly educated 
congregation or audience in May-Fair, is fit for the 
half-reclaimed Fingoes, or fur the naked savages 


of Kafraria and Natal. 
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Yet the Church of England, as at present con- 
stituted, has no variety, either of service or of dis- 
cipline, to enable it to cope with human nature 
under these opposite conditions. The clergy of 
Cape Town represent this strongly, though tem- 
perately and indirectly. They say, and with 
truth, that distinct services, adapted to the spiritual 
necessities of new converts, are indispensable. 
And surely common sense teaches this. If our 
Morning and Evening Prayer suit us in a land 
where the Gospel has been known for fifteen or 
sixteen centuries, itis strange that we have nothing 
else to offer to proselytes of as many weeks’ stand- 
ing. Again, the chief want of the church at home 
is some system of discipline—a want, however, 
which it is easier to deplore than to remedy ; for a 
luxurious age, a peculiar condition of society, the 
state of public opinion, and difficulties arising from 
the confusion of secular with spiritual privileges, 
make the restoration of discipline in the church at 
home all but hopeless. But few or none of these 
obstacles exist in the case of simple converts of 
barbarous habits, who, while they exhibit all the 
docility of barbarism, have tempers which can only 
be governed by authority. To have the power of 
restraining and expelling unworthy members is 
essential to a missionary church; but, as matters 
stand, the Church of England, even among Cinga- 
lese or New Zealanders, is unable, as regards dis- 
cipline, to adapt itself to a state of things as unin- 
tellizible in England as a new policeman would be 
in Dahomey. And, further—to name another 
and a most important matter—the Church of 
England can only recognize—and of course, in 
Christendom, ought only to recognize—marriage 
between Christians. What if that state of things 
should recur which was contemplated and expressly 
treated of by the apostles !—what if believers and 
unbelievers are—unequally perhaps, yet as a fact 
—yoked together? Is the church to refuse her 
sanction to such unions—or is she, in celebrating 
them, to use our inflexible Marriage Office, which, 
under these circumstances, becomes partly a mock- 
ery and partly a profanation ? 

These and many other kindred matters were dis- 
cussed by the bishop and clergy at Cape Town ; 
and the difficulties which they offer must, sooner 
or later, be formally represented to the authorities 
of the church at home. The colonial church is 
urging its grievances ; and, unlessa timely redress 
is afforded, some remedy must be provided by those 
who feel their spiritual liberties and efficiency im- 
peded by the neglect and dilatoriness of the mother 
church. The matter can no longer be staved off. 
If, as is undeniable, the Prayer-Book never con- 
templated a Missionary Church—if missionary 
action has no recognized place in a system which, 
in its main features, was stereotyped and fenced off 
from additions and changes three centuries ago— 
it is obvious that a missionary church is inevitably 
crippled by being restricted to old forms and rules. 
The colonial church cannot go on in its present 
state. Either it must in self-defence make laws 
for itself, and strike out remedies for its own 
necessities—or the church at home, sympathizing 
with its distant branches, must no longer shut its 
eyes to the pressing exigency of the case. And 

when we say that the church at home must do this, 
we mean literally what we say—the church, not a 
single order of it. It is, perhaps, as well that the 
needs of the colonial church were kept out of sight 
during those times when—as would have been the 
ease a few years ago—any very strong emergency 








would have been dealt with by a “* meeting of the 
bishops at the Bounty-office.”” We are glad to 
think that any such expedient will no longer meet 
the necessities of the subject. Whatever is done 
—and it is tolerably plain that something must be 
done—it will not be effected in this way. The 
grievances to be redressed, the needs to be supplied, 
the emergencies to be faced, are so large and so 
serious that the church alone can deal with them 
—the church in all its orders—the church formally 
and canonically in synod assembled. The great 
circle is completing itself; all things are provi- 
dentially and visibly working for good ; and in the 
dangers and extremity of the church we see the 
surest omen of her eventual, and not distant suc- 
cess. 





CrervaNTES--MOLIERE—SHAKSPEARE.—These men 
were all alike in this—they loved the natural history 
of man. Not what he should be, but what he is, was 
the favorite subject of their thought. Whenever a 
noble leading opened to the eye new paths of light, 
they rejoiced ; but it was never fancy, but always 
fact, that inspired them. They loved a thorough 
penetration of the murkiest dens, and most tangled 
paths of nature ; they did not spin from the desires 
of their own special natures, but reconstructed the 
world from materials which they collected on every 
side. Thus their influence upon me was not to prompt 
me to follow out thought in myself so od as to 
detect it everywhere ; for each of these men is not 
only a nature, but a happy interpreter of many na- 
tures.— Memoirs of Margaret Fuller. 





Turee or four closely-packed sea-chests of unsorted 
papers, containing what was called ‘* The Porter Cor- 
respondence’’—that is, the Diaries of Sir Robert. Ker 
Porter and the Letters addressed to his sisters, Jane 
and Anna Maria Porter—were sold the 20th of March, 
by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, in fourteen lots, for 
115]. 1s. 6d. Never, we believe, has been seen before 
in an auction-room such a confused mass of correspon- 
dence—such a formidable task of unfolding and still 
more formidable (if possible) of reading. And yet 
we, the attendants at the sale, were informed that 
the papers had been looked over for the purpose of 
auction ; Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson wisely declin- 
ing to be the means of knocking down the secret 
diaries of a valetudinarian old knight, and the secret 
correspondence of two old and unmarried authoresses, 
without some withdrawal of the more private papers. 
The Herculean labor of dipping into every letter in 
these huge sea-chests, so’ as to withdraw the more 
private papers, was undertaken by Messrs. Sotheby & 
Wilkinson ; and the mass for sale was diminished, it 
is said, by a goodly load of paper fitter for the fire 
(though in no way derogatory to the character of the 
parties concerned) than for the shelves of the collector 
or even the hands of the butterman. It is difficult to 
imagine how such a heap of unsorted correspondence 
could be sent for sale, otherwise than by legal seizure 
or by remissness greatly to be deplored of executors. 
The Porter correspondents have something to dread. 
The mass catalogued for sale included ninety letters 
from Mr. N. P. Willis, and ‘‘ sixty-three long and 
highly interesting letters from Miss Agnes Strickland, 
the accomplished authoress.’’ The latter were, how- 
ever, withdrawn ; and what ‘* Miss Agnes’’ wrote to 
‘** Miss Jane’’ has for the present escaped the sneers 
of the idler and the clutches of the autograph col- 
lector. It is, indeed, high time to be careful of what 
we write to a lady friend who will keep our letters ; 
and Mr. Willis’ fate, and Miss Strickland’s escape 
may be read as useful lessons to gossipping corre- 
spondents and careless executors.—Atheneum 
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From the Ladies’ Companion. 
MEMOIR OF MADAME DU _ DEFFAND. 
BY THE LATE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


Descenvep from the ancient and noble family of 
de Vichy Champrond, in the province of Burgundy, 
Marie de Champrond was born in the year 1697. 
Her father was Gaspard de-Vichy, Count de Cham- 

nd; and her mother was Anne Brulart, daugh- 
ter of the first President of the Parliament of 
Burgundy, who was son to Marie Bortillion de 
Chavigny, widow of Caesar Augustus, Duke de 
Choiseul. Mademoiselle de Champrond, while 

t a child, was placed in the Convent de la 
Yadeleine de Trenelle, in the Rue de Charonne, 
where she passed many years; but, unfortunately, 
though brought up in a religious institution, the 
seeds of religion were not properly implanted in 
her mind, or, unhappily for her, failed to fructify 
—a fact which was proved while she was in the 
flower of her youth, and before she had left the 
convent, by her expressing doubts on a subject 
above all others of the utmost importance to her 
happiness here and hereafter. In vain did her 
spiritual director endeavor to open her mind to the 
sacred truths it rejected ; his efforts were unavail- 
ing. Nor were those of the great and virtuous 
Massillon more successful, when, solicited by her 
alarmed relatives to remove her doubts, he used 
every ent that a sound understanding and an 
ardent piety could suggest to vanquish her heresy. 

The arquise du Deffand had two brothers and 
asister. ‘The elder, the Count Champrond, at- 
tained the rank of Marechal de Camp in the French 
service, which ill health compelled him to resign 
in 1743, when he retired to his estate in Burgundy. 
This nobleman married a lady of ancient family, in 
the same province, of the name of d’Albon, by 
whom he had two sons and a daughter. The 
younger brother of Madame du Deffand entered the 
church, and became Treasurer of the Holy Chapel 
at Paris. Of her sister, the Marquise d’Arclon, 
little is known, except that she lived at Avignon. 
The relations of the marquise were all persons of 
distinction. er aunt was the Duchess de Luynes, 
a lady greatly respected, and the confidential at- 
tendant of the Queen of Louis the Fifteenth ; and 
the Archbishop of Toulouse, afterwards Cardinal 
de Lorraine, was her grand-nephew. 

It would appear, from her own complaints on 
this subject, that the education of Mademoiselle de 
Champrond was not what it should have been. 
Accomplishments were more attended to than 
those branches of a solid education which fit a 
woman for filling her place in society, and strength- 
ening her mind while cultivating it. This neglect 
might have precluded a person of less talent from 
distinguishing herself in after-life ; but it did not 
prevent Mademoiselle de Champrond from early 
giving indications of those abilities which subse- 
quently acquired her acelebrity. The development 
of her mind did, however, as sometimes occurs, 
lead to an expansion of those feelings and senti- 
ments which form the peculiar charm of women. 

It was the misfortune of Marie de Champrond 
to lose her mother in early life ; and such a loss 
was but too well calculated to chill the affections 
which slumber in the heart, until a mother’s ten- 
derness awakens them, and, like the genial in- 
fluence of the sun on flowers and fruits, warms and 
oa the precious a of the heart, which, in 

years, forms the happiness of others, if not 
“always of her who possesses them 





To the want of cultivation of the affections ma: 
be traced the all-engrossing selfishness whic 
through life marked the character of Madame du 
Deffand, and which rendered her more admired for 
her wit and caustic turn in conversation, than 
beloved for any of those qualities of the heart, 
without which affection is seldom excited, and in 
which she was accused of being wholly deficient. 
A total want of sensibility gave to her manners a - 
dryness and hardness that repelled tenderness. 
She was a woman to whom men of wit would have 
repeated their bon mots, certain of her comprehend- 
ing them; but to whom no one in sorrow would 
have been tempted to reveal its cause, feeling as- 
sured that she would afford hin no sympathy. 

In August, 1718, Mademoiselle de Champrond 
was united to Jean Baptiste-Jaques du Deffand, 
Marquis de la Lande, Colonel of a regiment of 
Dragoons, and of a family not inferior to her own. 
This marriage—like most, if not all, contracted b 
the French noblesse of that period—was one o' 
convenance, in which the choice was left to the 
parents ; and the feelings of the individuals most 
nearly concerned were never consulted. To in- 
demnify themselves for those enforced contracts, 
the — seldom failed to seek in illegal bonds 
the happiness denied in ill-assorted ones; and 
society, if it did not openly acknowledge the 
right to commit crimes so fraught with evil, at 
least tacitly tolerated them by not excluding those 
who were guilty from its pale. 

The union of the Marquis and Marquise du Def- 
fand was neither happy nor of long duration. 
They separated by mutual consent, each pursuing 
the line of conduct most agreeable to her and him ; 
and it is a proof of the demoralization of the time, 
that, notwithstanding the reprehensibility of this 
conduct on both sides, they continued to maintain 
a friendly understanding until his death; inter- 
rupted only when the lady, by some unaccountable 
caprice, sought a reconciliation with her husband ; 
which, after much difficulty, was accomplished ; 
but which, at the end of six weeks, terminated by 
a new and final separation, to the secret satisfac- 
tion of both parties ; but which led to an interru 
tion of their friendly feelings for some time. Th 
was asserted that she only sought the reconcilia- 
tion with her husband to annoy a lover who had 
deserted her, and who, piqued into jealousy by 
this step on her part, wrote her a letter so full o 
reproaches, and renewed tenderness, that she 
again broke with the Marquis du Deffand, and re- 
ceived her truant admirer into favor.* Neverthe- 
less, when dying, in the year 1750, her husband 
expressed a desire to see her; and she attended 
his death-bed, with every appearance of friend- 
ship and kindness. No offspring crowned the . 
marriage of the Marquis and Marquise du Def- 
fand. Had this blessing been granted, it might 
have kept them together, and have softened and 
ameliorated her heart; for who can deny how 
much maternal affection tends to purify the feel- 
ings of women, and to awaken them tv a sense of 


duty? 

The beauty and wit of this clever person caused 
her society to be much sought after in the brilliant 
circles of the French capital; and, gratified by 
the adulation showered on her, she repaid it by 
opening her house to those who offered it, and 
rendered it a focus of attraction to clever literary 
men and women, and men of fashion. Among the 
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persons to whom she was said to entertain a more 
than ordinary preference, was the profligate Duke 
of Orleans*—a preference which reflected great 
discredit on her, it being considered, by all who 
knew him, that no woman not lost to every sense 
of delicacy could entertain an attachment to such 
aman. It was not for several years after that 
her liaison with the President Hénault commenced, 
- which, whatever might have been its nature, had 
at least the merit of constancy ; for it continued 
unbroken till his death, though often clouded over 
by her tyranny and exactions, which, if we may 
credit the evidence of some of her contemporaries, 
imposed a heavy yoke on him. Marmontel, who 
lived much in the society of both, asserts that the 
duration of this attachment may be attributed 
more to the timid character of the president, 
which made him afraid to break with her, than to 
his affection ; as, to use Marmontel’s words, ‘‘ he 
continued a slave to fear a long time after he had 
ceased to be a slave to love.”’ 

The friendship between Monsieur de Formontt 
and the Marquise du Deffand was also said to be 
of a less pure character than was consistent with 
her honor, but it is one of the inevitable conse- 
quences of one sin in woman, that it entails on 
her the suspicion of many more, and she can 
never indulge in friendship with any man, how- 
ever free from guilt it may be, without incurring 
this odious and insulting charge; a result which 
in itself is the severest punishment to which a 
proud and delicate-minded woman can be exposed. 
Such, however, was the state of morals in France 
at that period, that neither suspicions, nor even 
proofs of misconduct, excluded a woman from 
society. The demoralizing example of the Regent, 
Orleans, and the doctrines of the philosophers, as 
the Encyclopedists were termed, taught women to 
make light of the violation of certain virtues, and 
rendered society so indulgent to these violations, 
as to enable them to commit them with impunity. 
Such a state of society, if it cannot be pleaded as 
an excuse for the conduct.of Madame du Deffand, 
should at least serve to mitigate the censure pro- 
nounced on it; and those who live in our own 
better times must, however shocked and disgusted 
they may feel when perusing the details of societ 
at the period to which we refer, bear in mind, 
that the conduct which would now draw down the 
penalty of ostracism on the women who dared to 
practise it, was then fully tolerated. 

Among the intimate associates of the Marquise 
du Deffind, were the Duchesses de Luxembourg, 
de Gramont, de Choiseul, and de la Valliere, and 
Mesdames du Chatelot and de Staél, with Mes- 
sieures d’ Alembert, de Saint Lambert Montesquieu, 
le President Hénault Marmontel, and, though last, 
not least, Voltaire, when at Paris. These indi- 
viduals she was daily in the habit of seeing, either 
at her own house or in the houses of others, yet 
except the Duchess de Choiseul, who appears to 
have been a gentle and amiable woman, she does 
not appear to have entertained any real attach- 
ment to any of them, although she received, and 
repaid to a certain degree, the flatteries of all. It 
must not, however, be supposed that Madame du 
Deffand was in general a flatterer. On the con- 
trary, though not unwilling to accept this current 
coin of the society in which she moved, she would, 
had it been possible, and consistent with her own 
interest, have preferred remaining a debtor for it 


* The Regent. 
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t The friend of Voltaire 


than repaying it, for she had no taste for making 
se speeches, and was so well aware of the 

efects of her acquaintances as to find little to 
praise in them. In the period to which we refer, 
_ in the artificial circle in which she lived, 

ttery was as nece’ to insure a 
ag a suitable ny and was used Sem te 
same purpose. Hence she adopted it, feeling con- 
vin that if she did not, she should fail in 
drawing around her the persons whose presence, 
though it did not give her any real pleasure, she 
believed that her life would be insupportable with- 
out. 

Her reputation as a Bel Esprit entailed much 
discomfort on her, as it must on any one who has 
acquired it. Once won, the winner is expected to 
sustain it, often a painful effort, when the health 
is less vigorous, or the spirits less elevated than 
when this reputation was first attained. The Bel 
Esprit, in the consciousness of diminished vivacity, 
generally forgets how indulgent are the listeners 
to less brilliant bon-mots, or less sprightly conver- 
sation, after the reputation of a wit has been 
established ; though it is a fact well-known, that 
people are often so prepared to admire whatever 
proceeds from certain lips, that they hardly wait 
to have the sentence concluded before they bestow 
their applause, even although it be unmerited. 
Dissatisfied with herself, and with the world, the 
Marquise du Deffand found no happiness in the 

resent, no satisfaction in the past, and no hope 
in the future ; while, to those who look not bencath 
the surface, she was deemed an object of envy, 
because her salons were filled by persons of cub. 
rity, her society sought by the great, and her 
sayings praised by those whose praise is considered 
to give fame. 

hile surrounded by the artificial circle who 

occupied her time, without interesting her feel- 
ings, she found that their society did not ‘fill the 
void left aching in her breast.” A confession 
from her own lips proves that the uncontrolled 
indulgence of her selfishness had not achieved its 
object. Struck one day by the caresses bestowed 
by an acquaintance on an adopted child, she ob- 
served, ‘* You then really love that child?’ 
‘* Yes, madame,” was the re 
‘That is fortunate for you ; 

one.”’ 

hat a picture of a cold heart is conveyed by 
these few words! and what must have been the 
state of the mind that dictated them ! 

The assemblies of Madame du Deffand became 
so much talked of, that few strangers of distinction 
visited the French capital without requesting per- 
mission to join them. She was frequently a guest at 
Sceaux, with the vain and ambitious Duchesse du 
Maine, where she formed a friendship with the 
lively and clever Madame de Staél, whose letters 
to her are among the most amusing of her corre- 
spondence. We have shown that a freedom from 
all moral constraint, and an indulgence in every 
offered pleasure, did not affird the Marquise du 
Deffand the gratification anticipated. She hed 
discovered, as all votaries of pleasure sooner or 
later are doomed to do, how wide is the difference 
that separates this imaginary good from happiness, 
or even its humble substitute, content; and a life 
hitherto wasted in idleness and amusement, broken 
in on, it is true, by the frequent visits of melan- 
choly reflections, became menaced with a misfor- 
tune, for the patient endurance of which, her mind 
was, alas! ill prepared. Her sight, for a consid- 
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erable time very weak, began in 1752 to fail her 
entirely, and rendered the assistance of an aman- 
uensis indispensable. In the hope of an amelior- 
ation she determined to retire from the gay world 
for some months, and on trying the effect of her 
native air. Itis a proof of the levity of one of the 
wits of that period,* that one of the greatest in- 
firmities with which a human being can be afflicted, 
offered to him an occasion for addressing to the 
sufferer a copy of the following flattering verses, in 
which he affects to be also blind. But no subject 
is sacred to such writers. 


Oui je perds les deux yeux ; vous les avez perdus, 
O sage Du Deffand, est ce une grande perte ? 

Du moins nous ne reverrons plus 

Les sots dont la terre est couverte 

Et puis, tout est aveugle en cet humain sejour ; 
On ne va qu’a tatons sur la terre et sur l’onde ; 
On a les yeux bouchées a la ville, a la cour ; 
Plutus, la Fortune, et l’Amour 

Sont trois avengles n’es qui gouvernent le monde. 


Not content with this piece of flattery, the same 
writer, in a letter to M. Formont, the friend of 
both, says, ‘‘ What you tell me of the eyes of 
Madame du Deffand, gives me an extreme pain ; 
they were in other times very brilliant and very 
beautiful. Why should one be punished by that 
by which we have sinned? And what 
prompts Nature to spoil her most beautiful works? 
At least Madame du Deffand preserves her wit, 
which is still more beautiful than her eyes.” 

In 1752 the Marquise du Deffand undertook a 
journey to Champrond, the abode of her brother, 
the Count de Vichy, in Burgundy, where she spent 
some months, and where she first made the 
acquaintance of Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse, an 

uaintanee which some years after terminated 
so disagreeably, and caused her so much chagrin. 
The talents and cultivation of mind of this young 
ity attracted the attention of the Marquise du Def- 

d, while her own increasing infirmity of sight 
suggested to her how desirable an acquisition the 
constant society of such a companion must prove. 
To write for her, to read to her, and to converse 
with her, and so beguile the long and tedious 
hours of solitude, would be to make her lose the 
sense of atleast a portion of her misfortune ; and she 
determined on trying to secure for herself this solace. 
The peculiar position of Mademoiselle de 1’Espi- 
nasse, who was the disowned child of a lady who 
was mother to the Countess de Vichy, induced the 
count and countess to extend their protection to 
the illegitimate sister of the latter. They had 

iven her a home beneath their roof, where she 
filled the duties of a governess to their chil- 
dren. A more painful or more humiliating po- 
sition could hardly have been found. She received 
little, if any, remuneration for the arduous services 
which she was called on to perform, and was not 
treated or considered in the light of a relation ; 
for ect to the feelings of the father of the 
Co de Vichy precluded this kindness. Never 
was there a human being less calculated to su 
port with patience the false position in which she 
was placed than Mademoiselle de 1’Espinasse. 
With a sensibility over which reason exercised too 
feeble a sway to moderate its excess, this unhappy 
young woman writhed in agony at the contumely 
to which she believed herself subjected; and 
before the arrival of Madame du Deffand, had 


* Voltaire. 
CCCCxXx. LIVING AGE. VOL. xxxui. 29 





determined on leaving Champrond, and seeking 
refuge in a convent at Lyons, with no other 
resource than the scanty pittance bequeathed her 
by her mother, which was insufficient for the most 
humble and frugal existence. The Count and 
Countess de Vichy, although not disposed to treat 
her in a manner that might have rendered her 
abode beneath their roof permanent and desirable 
to her, were yet unwilling that she should leave 
it; for, independent of being aware of the advan- 
tage of her tuition to their children, they dreaded 
lest she might claim rights which would interfere 
with their own uni P ts, and also 
revive all the scandal which her birth had occa- 
sioned. All efforts to retain this disowned sister 
beneath their roof were ineffectual. She left Cham- 
prond, and Madame du Deffand soon after her de- 
ure decided on offering her a home with herself. 
fore, however, taking this step, she consulted 
her aunt, the Duchesse du Luynes, on its eligi- 
bility, urging her infirmity and the helplessness 
it entailed as her motive. She thought herself in 
duty bound to refer to the opinion of this aunt, 
who had procured for her a pension for life through 
her influence with her royal mistress, the queen 
of Louis XV., rendered necessary by the smallness 
of her income, which was wholly inadequate to 
maintain her station in life. 

Previously to leaving Paris, Madame du Def- 
fand had determined, from motives of prudence, 
to retire to a monastery, and selected that of St. 
Joseph for her abode. Our readers must not, 
however, imagine that, in retiring to a convent, 
Madame du Deffand had any intention of subject- 
ing herself to any of the rules of a monastie 
sanctuary ; that of St. Joseph, like other institu- 
tions of a similar kind, afforded a refuge to persons 
whose religious feeling, taste for tranquil solitude, 
or pecuniary difficulties, led them to seek so 
economical an asylum. The apartments selected 


#|by the marquise were those prepared for the 


Duchesse de Montespan in the previous reign, 
where, by an occasional temporary retirement from 
the pleasures of the court, she sought to obtain a 
remission of the sins she committed in it ; hence 
we may conclude that the chambers were not 
deficient in the comforts, nay more, of the lux- 
uries which habit had rendered necessary to their 
first fair occupant. In this residence Madame du 
Deffand knew that she should enjoy the same 
liberty of egress for herself, and ingress for her 
friends, as in her hotel, and with no more con- 
straint. She therefore decided that if Mademoi- 
selle de 1’Espinasse accepted the offer of taking up 
her abode with her, she would hire an apartment 
for her close to her own in the Convent St. Joseph. 
It was not until April, 1754—nearly two years 
after she had first become pee with Mad- 
emoiselle de ]’Espinasse—that the Marquise du 
Deffand received her in the Convent of St. Jo- 
seph, after having obtained a solemn promise 
from her that she would never make any attempt 
to urge her claims on the family of her mother. 
The marquise, fully aware of the defects of her 
own temper, had with perfect openness entered 
into them by letters to her protegée. A 
in one of these letters* proves her frankness on 
this occasion. ‘‘ There is,’”’ wrote the marquise, 
‘¢a second article, on which I must have an ex- 
planation with you; it is that the least artifice, 
or the slightest deception in your conduct with 
me would be insupportable to bear. I am natu- 


* Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand, vol. i., p. 86. 
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rally suspicious, and all those whom I believe to | that, if these stolen visits were made known to her, 
nesse, become objects of it to such a de-|she would angrily resent them, they were care- 
gree, that I never can have any more confidence in | fully concealed from her. After some time she 
them. You must therefore resolve, while you | discovered them, and her was ungovernable. 
live with me, on observing the utmost truth and | She declared that her protegée had betrayed her, 
sincerity, never to have recourse to insinuation | had seduced her friends from her, and vowed that 
nor exaggeration; in a word, never to lose sight | she would no longer nourish in her bosom the ser- 
of these conditions, and never to lose one of the = who had stung her! No alternative was left 
most agreeable qualities of youth, which is sim- | Mademoiselle de Filednasee but to leave the Con- 
plicity. You have a good deal of wit and gayety, | vent St. Joseph. She en a lodging in the Rue 
and are capable of sentiment. With these qual-|de Belle Chase, which Madame de Luxembourg 
ities you will be charming as long as you abandon | furnished for her; and the President Hénault, 
yourself to your natural character, so that you | touched with her misfortunes, pressed her to be- 
remain without pretension and without affecta- | stow on him her hand—an offer which must have 
tion.” wounded Madame du Deffand in the tenderest 
Two persons less calculated to live together on | point, but which she however declined. Furious 
terms Sanity could hardly have been found, than | at what she termed the treachery of her old friends, 
the Marquise du Deffand and Mademoiselle de | Madame du Deffand offered, with unsuppressed 
l’Espinasse. The first possessed of a degree of | rage, the alternative to M. d’Alembert of aang 
worldly wisdom, that blunted her feelings, which | with her or with Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse ; an 
had never been tender, and increased the natural | her fury may well be ipogned when he accorded 
selfishness of her disposition, joined to a suspi- | the preference to her rival, and devoted himself 
cious turn of mind, which rendered her prone to be | wholly to her. 
alarmed at the slightest indication of insincerity, | Some notion of the sufferings inflicted on Mad- 
and often without cause. The second, warm- | emoiselle de l’Espinasse by Madame du Deffand 
hearted, with a sensibility which knew not the | may be formed when it is stated that, while in 
control ‘of reason, and which, yielding to every | the Convent of St. Joseph, it is asserted that, tired 
impulse, proved a source of misery to herself. of a life continually embittered by the ill-humor 
The exchange of one convent for another did | and caprices of her protectress, this poor youn 
not tend to the happiness of Mademoiselle de | woman took opium to destroy herself. It fail 
l’Espinasse. For some time the marquise evinced | in producing the desired effect, but had so grave a 
the utmost satisfaction at the acquisition she had | one on her nerves, as to have occasioned her a long 
made ; and those who frequented her society, | and serious illness. It was while her life was in 
pleased by the intelligence and good manners of | danger that Madame du Deffand, alarmed at the 
the young lady, as well as by her extreme atten- | result of her unkindness, was led weeping to the 
tion to her hostess, treated her with marked at- | bed of her victim, who uttered no other reproach 
tention. With a good figure, and a face that was | than ‘* Madame, it is no longer time!”* It is a 
only prevented from being handsome by the traces | proof of the excellence of her heart and principles, 
left on it by the small-pox, Mademoiselle de | that, after she quitted Madame du Deffand, she 
l’Espinasse possessed wit and imagination, with | Was never heard to speak an unkind word of her ; 
the power of bringing these advantages into play | but always, when that lady was named, refe: 
so naturally and gracefully, as to add to their | her in terms of respect. Not such was the 
attractions. duct of Madame du Deffind towards her. Time 
Accustomed to keep late hours, Madame du | did not soften the anger she experienced against 
Deffund, tired perhaps by the length of days un- | her, or heal the ras, inflicted by the friends whe 
broken by light, converted day into night, and only | adhered to her; for when, many years after, the 
left her pillow to be ready to receive her company | news of the death of Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse 
at six in the evening. When they oo which | was announced to her, she exclaimed, ‘ I wish she 
was.at a late hour in the night, the old lady sought | had died fifteen years sooner, for then I should not 
her bed ; and it was the task of her companion to | have lost d’Alembert !’’ A phrase which justifies 
read to her until she fell asleep, which in general did | the opinion of M. de la Harpe,* ‘‘ that it would be 
not occur before the ensuing day had far advanced. | difficult’ to have less sonsibiljey or more selfishness 
The interest awakened in the hearts of the visitors | than Madame du Deffind.”’ 
of Madame du Deffind for her youthful and spirit-| It is generally the fate of the selfish ever to miss 
uelle companion, rapidly increased when they ob- | the happiness for the attainment of which they 
served the striking contrast presented by her to the | would not scruple to sacrifice that of others; and 
selfish and capricious old lady. ‘The one cold-hearted | such was the case with Madame du Deffand. Old 
and worldly-minded, thinking only of herself; the | age overtook her, unloving and unloved, and with 
other ingenuous, and disposed to please and be | few, if any, of the consolations which render it 
leased. The patience with which Mademoiselle | supportable, 
fe l’Espinasse supported the ill-temper of her pro- owever disposed to make allowance for the effect 
tectress, still further won the esteem of her new | likely to be produced on the temper of the Marquise 
friends, and some of them, desirous of enjoying her | du Deffand, by the calamity that befell the 
society free from the presence of Madame du Deffand | total loss of sight, this infirmity fell less-heavily 
adopted the habit of coming an hour sooner than | on her than it might have done on a woman fond 
the one named for her reception, which hour they | of the beauties of nature, and finding her greatest 
devoted te the young lady in the little cell allotted | pleasure in the contemplation of the countless 
to her exclusive use.* So admirably did she per- | charms which it offers to those who can appreciate 
form the honors of it to her guests, that they began | them. We find no indicéation in her letters that 
to find it much more able to their tastes than | she possessed any love of nature. Sunshine, by 
the salon of Madame du Deffand ; and suspecting | so worldly-mi ded a woman, was valued only as ¢ 











* Memoirs de Marmontel, tome ii., p. 298. * Historique sur Madame du Deffand, tome i., p. 15 
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medium of warmth : its brilliant beams playing on 
trees, plants, and the bright flowers it opened into 
bloom, delighted her not; and as it glanced over 
hills and dales, giving various hues to distant 
mountains, or sparkled on the bosoms of lakes and 
rivers, she heeded not its effect—an effect that can 
make the nerves of more sensitive mortals thrill 
with delight, and lift their hearts to the Creator. 
Content with the conversation of the clever persons 
around her, she cared not to look into their faces 
to see how far the expression of their countenances 
corresponded with that of their lips. From early 

outh, whatever happiness she had experienced 

ad been artificial, Sateed wholly from the grati- 
fication of her selfishness, and the society of those 
who resembled her in many points ; and this happi- 
ness was still spared to her, for she was not in her 
blindness and age deserted by those with whom 
she had passed her better days, except by the per- 
sons whom she had quarrelled with for adhering 
to Mademoiselle de Faigle. The separation 
from this individual, after a companionship of above 
ten years, produced no change, awakened no re- 
flections on her own faults in Madame du Deffand. 
That Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse was much more 
kindly disposed is proved by the following letter 
addressed by her to the marquise, a month after 


: * a 
their separation:— , 


You fixed a term, madame, for me to have the 
honor of seeing you. That term appears very long 
to me, and I should be very happy if you would 
shorten it. I have nothing nearer to my heart than 
the desire to merit your kindness ; condescend then 
to grant it, and give me the dearest proof, in accord- 
ing me the permission to go and renew in person the 
assurance of a respect and affection which will only 
end with my life, and with which I have the honor to 
be, madame, your very humble and obedient servant, 

EsPINASsE. 


The answer, sont the next day, was as fol- 


I cannot consent to see you so soon, mademoiselle ; 
the conversation which I had with you, and which led 
to our separation, is still too fresh in my memory. I 
cannot believe that it is the sentiment of friendship 
which makes you want to see me. It is impossible to 
love those by whom one knows one is detested, ab- 
horred, &c., &c. ; by whom one’s self-love is inces- 
santly humiliated, crushed, &c., &c., &c. These are 
your own words, and the result of the impressions which 
you formed for a long time of those who you said were 
your true friends. They may have been so, and I 
wish with all my heart that they may procure for you 
all the advantages which you expect ; pleasure, for- 
tune, and respect, &c., &c. What could you make of 
me at present—of what use could I be to you? My 
presence could not be agreeable to you ; it would only 
serve to remind you of the commencement of our ac- 
quaintance, of the years that followed it ; and all 
this is good for nothing but to be forgotten. Never- 
theless, if hereafter you should happen to recollect me 
with pleasure, and that the recollection produces in 
you some remorse, some regret, I do not pique my- 
self on a firmness austere afid cruel. I am not insen- 
sible. Ican comprehend well enough the truth. A 
sincere return of good feeling may touch me, and re- 
vive in me the inclination and the tenderness which I 
once had for you ; but until then, mademoiselle, let 
us remain as we are, and content yourself with the 
wishes which I offer for your happiness. 


This letter conveys no favorable impression of 
the writer ; it proves how retentive was her memo- 
ry of the reproachful expressions wrung in a 
moment of anger and indignation, occasioned prob- 
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ably by her own injustice, from Mademoiselle 
l’Espinasse. 

It was in a few months after her separation from 
her companion that the Marquise du Deffand formed 
the acquaintance of Horace Walpole ; an acquaint- 
ance which led to as warm a friendship as was 
consistent with the natural character of both, but . 
which contributed little to the happiness of either. 
The ennui to which the lady had been more or less 
a victim all her life, assailed her with greater 
force as she advanced into it, and she was prone 
to seck a relief from this malady in aught that 
could excite in her even a temporary interest. It 
was perhaps in this feeling that her friendship 
with Horace Walpole originated, while his proba- 
bly had its source in his curiosity to become in- 
itiated in the coteries then so prevalent in Paris, 
and into which a better opportunity of penetrating 
could not be furnished hasty frequenting the circle 
of Madame du Deffand, where the most rémarkable 
amg in the French capital then congregated. 

orace Walpole’s own account of the commence- 
ment of his acquaintance with Madame du Deffand 
is very graphic, but proves that he then entertained 
no very flattering opinion of her. It is given in a 
letter to his friend, the Hon. H. S. Conway :— 


There are two or three houses where I go quite at 
my ease, am never asked to touch a card, nor hold 
dissertations. Nay, I don’t pay homage to their 
authors. Every woman has one or two planted in her 
house, and God knows how they water them. The 
old President Hénault is the pagod at Madame du 
Deffand’s—an old blind debauchée of wit, where I 
supped last night. The president is very deaf, and 
much nearer superannuated. He sits by the table ; 
the mistress of the house, who formerly was his, in- 
quires after every dish on the table, is told who has 
eaten of which, and then bawls the bill of fare of 
every individual into the president’s ears. In short, 
every mouthful is ‘proclaimed, and sois every blunder 
I make against grammar.* 


Three months after this we find Horace Walpole 
more pleased with the Marquise du Deffand, whom 
he terms “the old, blind, charming Madame du 
Deffand.”’ 

In a subsequent letter to Mr. Gray, dated Paris, 
Jan. 25, 1766, he again refers to the old lady :t— 


Madame du Deffand was for a short time mistress : 
of the Regent, is now very old, and stone-blind, but 
retains all her vivacity, wit, memory, judgment, pas- 
sions, and agreeableness. She goes to operas, plays, . 
suppers, and Versailles ; gives suppers twice a week ; 
has everything new read to her ; makes new songs 
and epigrams, ay, admirably, and remembers every 
one that has been made these fourscore years. She 
corresponds with Voltaire, dictates charming letters.to 
him, contradicts him, is no bigot to him or anybody, 
and laughs both at the clergy and the philosophers. 
In a dispute, into which she rarely falls, she is very 
warm, and yet scarce ever in the wrong ; her judg- 
ment on every subject is as just as possible ; on every 
point of conduct as wrong as possible: for she is all 
love or hatred, passionate for her friends to enthu- 
siasm, still anxious to be loved—I don’t mean by 
lovers—but a vehement enemy, but openly. As she 
can have no amusement but conversation, the least 
solitude and ennui are insupportable to her, and put 
her into the power of several worthless people, who 
eat her suppers when they can eat nobody’s of higher 
rank, wink to one anotherand laugh at her ; hate her 
because she has forty times more parts—and venture - 
to hate her because she is not rich. 


* Walpole’s Letters, vol. v., p. 80. 
t Idem, p. 110. 
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What a picture of a woman and the eaters of 
her suppers! However amusing it might have 
been to Horace Walpole, it saddens the heart to 
contemplate it. 

All her visitors were not as he described them. 
Several of them entertained for her a sincere regard, 
and sought her society when they might have en- 
joyed the most agreeable and brilliant elsewhere. 
Tene Walpole left Paris for England in April, 
1766, to the great regret of the Marquise du 
Deffand, who indulged a sorrow on this occasion 
much more consonant with the feelings of a young 
woman at the pe ag nt of her lover, than of an 
old one at that of a friend, and a friend too of only 
a few months’ standing. ‘The warmth of her ex- 
pressions and the depth of the regret they con- 
veyed alarmed him to whom they were addressed, 
lest he should be exposed to ridicule—an evil which 
to a mind like his was the most serious he could 
imagine. The marquise, then in her sixty-ninth 
year, and he in his forty-eighth, might certainly 
entertain a friendship free from the dread of scan- 
dal. Nevertheless, he was haunted by this dread, 
and had neither generosity nor delicacy enough to 
conceal it from her, or to submit to the exaggerated 
expressions of regard so peculiar to the woman 
and to her country, which she lavished on him, and 
which no one but himself could suppose would 
lead to misrepresentation. He warned, he pro- 
hibited, he reproached the poor old woman for 
every phrase indicative of affection, which slipped 
from her pen, careless of the pain he inflicted, and 
proving that he cared more not to incur the chance 
of a ridicule which he ought to have despised than 
to forbear humiliating one who drew on herself 
his unkindness by the excess of her attachment to 
him. That his representations and expostulations 
on this subject greatly pained and humiliated her, 
is testified by her answers to his letters. The very 
first he wrote to her on his route to England con- 
tained injunctions on this point, for she replied to 
it :— 


* I commence by assuring you of my prudence ; I 

Mo not suspect any dissembling motive for the recom- 
mendation you have given me. No one shall know 
. of our correspondence, and I will follow exactly all 
that you have laid down. I have already commenced 
Jby concealing my chagrin, and except to the presi- 
‘dentt and Madame de Jonsac,$ to whom I could not 
. avoid speaking of you, I have not uttered your name. 


In another passage of the same letter she 
writes :— 


My age, and the confidence I have of not passing 
fora fool, naturally would give me the security of 
-being safe from ridicule. 


In her second letter, written to him in answer to 
one received from Amiens, she thus expresses her- 
self 


If you were French, I should not balance in think- 
ing you a great fop ; you are English, and are only a 
at fool. Where, I pray, have you found out that 
prs myself up to indiscretions, and romantic fits of 
passion? Indiscretions may pass, as the utmost that 
may be said ; but for romantic fits of passion, it puts 
me into frenzy, and I would willingly tear those eyes 
. which are said to be so fine, but which assuredly you 
. Cannot suspect to have turned my head. 


The style adopted by Mr. Walpole towards 
* Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand, vol. i., p. 2. 


+ The President Henault, 
¢ Lettres de la Marquise du DeTand, vol. i., p. 37. 
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Madame du Deffand was certainly not calculated to 
console her for his absence. In May he wrote to 
her as follows :— 


On my return to Strawberry Hill, I found your 
letter ; which could not but have caused me some 
chagrin.* Are your lamentations then, madame, 
never to finish? You make me greatly suspect my 
frankness. It would have been better to have con- 
fined myself to a simple interview. Why did I avow 
my friendship? It was to satisfy you, and not to 
augment your cares, suspicions, and perpetual anxie- 
ties. Truly, if friendship is to have all the ennui of 
love without the pleasures, [ see nothing that tempta 
me to seek it. In place of showing it to me under its 
best face, you present it all in clouds. I renounce 
friendship if it only creates bitterness. You turn the 
letters of Heloise into mockery, and yours become a 
hundred times more lachrymose. Take back your 
Paris ; I love not ma mie au gue. Yes, I should 
love her well enough if gay ; but very little when 

Yes, yes, ma mie, if you wish that our inter- 
course should last, place it on a less tragic footing. 
Be not like the Countess de Suge, who wasted herself 
away in elegies on a ridiculous person. Am I made 
to be the hero of an epistolary romance? And how 
is it possible, madame, that with so much wit as you 
have, you adopt a style that revolts your Pylades ; 
for you would not have me consider myself an Oron- 
dales? Speak to me as a reasonable woman, or I 
will copy the answers to th® Portuguese letters. 


The Marquise du Deffand’s answer to the above 
letter proves that it mortified and wounded her 
feelings. 


I don’t know (wrote the lady) whether the 
English are harsh and ferocious ; but I know that 
they are vain and insolent. The proofs of friend- 
ship, the attentions, the desire to mect again, the 
cares, the sadness, the regret for their separation— 
they take all this for the proofs of a violent passion ; 
they become weary and tormented, and declare it with 
so little delicacy, that one feels as if detected in a 
crime ; one blushes, one is ashamed and confused, 
and one would fire a hundred cannons against those 
who are so insolent. This is the feeling I entertain 
towards you ; and it is only the excess of your folly 
that obtains your pardon.t 


In another letter she says :— 


You have produced such an effect by your lessons, 
your precepts, your scoldings, and the worst of all, 
by your irony, that you have almost arrived at ren- 
dering me false, or at least dissembling. 


There is a want of feeling in the reproaches of 
Horace Walpole to this poor old blind woman that 
is very revolting ; and the more so that they must 
reach her ear through the medium of her secretary, 
Wyast, who was also her servant, which must have 
increased her humiliation. This faithful and 
devoted servant, who had entered her service many 
a before, justified the confidence she "y in 

im; and, by the following letter, which he ad- 
dressed to Horace Walpole on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1766, proves that, although’ of humble Lirth 
and station, he had more delicacy and tenderness 
in his nature than that gentleman :— 


Sir,}—I dare to humbly supplicate you to order 
one of your people to put in the post twice a week a 
bulletin of the state of your health. I cannot tell 
you to what point the curiosity of madame extends. I 
take the liberty of telling you this unknown to her, 


* Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand, vol. i., p. 37. 
+ Idem, p. 36. ¢ Idem, p. 59. 
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because I know she has formed a resolution not to 
write to you, in order not to give you the trouble of 
writing an answer, which would fatigue you in the 
state of weakness you are in. But, sir, I ask you as 
a favor to have a little bulletin in English sent twice 
a week ; I have at present an English master who 
comes to give me lessons every day, and who will 
translate what you will have the goodness to have 
‘written. Do not take the trouble, sir, of writing 
yourself. I cannot express the anxiety in which 
madame is about your health; she tells every 
moment that I must setout for England, that I could 
perhaps be useful to you, and a great resource to 
her. I should be very happy, sir, if I could hope 
to be of any service to you ; and I would not postpone 
my departure a moment. I assure you that this is 
very true and sincere. I can answer, sir, that, if true 
friends exist, you may boast to have found in madame 
a friend such as there are few examples of. Relieve 
her from anxiety as often as is possible. If youcould 
see as I do the state in which she is, it would excite 
your pity ; it prevents her from sleeping, and makes 
her feverish. I apply myself diligently to the Eng- 
lish language, in order to be able to translate your 
letters ; but I foresee that I cannot do this before four 
or five months hence. But, sir, I repeat, don’t give 
yourself the trouble of writing yourself ; one of your 
[em can write the bulletin in English, and my 

glish master, who is every day here at the hour 
that the postman brings the letters, will translate it 
at the moment. I ask a thousand pardons, sir, for 
the liberty which I take, but I believe it to be my 
duty to inform you of the anxiety of madame about 
your health ; this furnishes me also with an occasion 
for thanking you for the kindness you have conde- 
ascended to have for me. I supplicate you to be per- 
suaded of my attachment and respect. 

Wyast. 


There is something peculiarly touching in the 
above letter, which offers a forcible contrast to those 
addressed, by the person to whom he writes, to 
the old and infirm lady, and the contrast is not 
calculated to elevate Horace Walpole in our 
esteem. 

Many years previous to the friendship formed by 
the Marquise du Deffand for Mr. Walpole she had 
indulged one for M. Pont de Veysle, which lasted 
nearly half a century, and finished not until his 
death. Though much more devoted to her than 
ever Iforace Walpole had been, M. de Pont de 
Veysle’s society did not afford her much consolation 
in = blindness, for though a writer of consider- 
able talents, he was grave and silent, and seldom 
permitted to escape in conversation the amusing 
and original ideas to be found in his novels, paro- 
dies, and songs. In the President Hénault, and 
Monsieur Pont de Veysle, the Marquise du Deffand 
found her most constant, though not her most 
entertaining friends. The first kept one of the 
best tables at Paris, which was frequented by ex- 
cellent company, who were not deterred from par- 
taking of his luxurious suppers by his extreme 
deafness, which compelled all who spoke to him to 
strain their voices to the utmost pitch, if they 
wished to be audible. Madame de Jonsac, his 
niece, an amiable and well-bred woman, did the 
honors of the president’s house ; and there might 
Madame du Deffand be seen, ay, and heard too, 
every night that he received company, occupying 
the seat of honor by her host, as she was more 
frequently appealed to by him when he wished to 
know what was going on around him, than any one 
else. The President Hénault had been many years 
superintendent of the Palace of the Queen of Louis 
the Fifteenth, and was said to have assisted the 
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Duchesse de Luynes, the aunt of the Marquise du 
Deffand, in procuring from their royal mistress the 

nt of a pension of six thousand livres a year 
for the marquise when she became blind. 

The friendship of the Duc and Duchesse de 
Choiseul for Madame du Deffand continued un- 
abated to the end of her life. While the Duc was 
prime minister, this intimacy reflected credit on 
the old lady, for people believed that she exercised 
an influence over him that might be turned to 
account for her friends, which was not, however, 
the case ; but when, owing to his opposition to the 
new favorite, the Comtess du Barry, he was exiled 
to Chanteloup, Madame du Deffand evinced a 
devotion to him and his amiable duchess, which 
proved that in adversity she could adhere to her 
friends even more warmly than in prosperity. She 
always spoke of and treated the Choiseuls as her 
relations, although they were only remotely con- 
nected with her, and called them by the’endearin 
epithets of ‘ grandpapa’”’ and ‘“ grandmama. 

he following verses were ad to them on 
the anniversary of the birth of the duchesse :— 


A la cadette des mamans, 

Des enfans la doyenne, 

Avant le jours des complimens 
Présent son étienne. 

Tout prouve mon empressement, 
Ainsi que ma constance, 

Puisque j’aime ma grand’ maman 
Du jour de sa maissance. 


Du grand papa 

Je ne suis plus petite-fille 

Du grand papa 

Quand on n’est plus jeune et gentille, 
On est exclu de la famille 

Du grand papa.* 


These verses give no favorable notion of the 
talent of the Marquise du Deffand, and lead the 
reader to doubt the assertion so frequently made 
that the verses attributed to her were written by 
some of the literary men who frequented her house. 
Indeed, of all the verses said to be written by this 
lady, there is not a single one that justifies her 
reputation as a bel esprit. 

A very characteristic scene is described as having 
taken place between her and Monsieur Pont de 
Veysle a short period before his death. The parties 
are represented as follows :—the marquise is seated 
in her large easy-chair, which has often been com- 
pared to the Tub of Diogenes, and her old friend 
reclined in a bergére at the other side of the fire. 
The lady calls— 


** Pont de Veysle ?”’ 
And he answers— 


** Madame.”’ 

** Where are you ?’’ 

** By your fire-side, reclining, with my feet on the 
fender, at ease, as one is at a friend’s.’’ 

** One must admit that there are few friendships 
that have lasted as long as ours.’’ 

** Yes, madame, that is true.’’ 

** It has now endured fifty years.’’ 

** Yes, fifty years have passed.’’ 

** And in that long interval not one cloud, not even 
the semblance of a quarrel.’’ 

** A circumstance which I have often reflected on, 
madame.’’ 

** But, Pont de Veysle, may that not have been 


* Correspondence du Baron Griman, tome iv., p. 365 
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owing to our having always in reality been very in- 
different towards each other ?’’ 

** Yes, madame, this may well have been the 
cause.’’ 


During the last illness of Comte de Veysle the 
Marquise du Deffand treated him with more atten- 
tion than could have been anticipated from a 
woman with so little feeling ; but on the evening 
he died, she, to the surprise of all the company 
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eame to a | supper party given by Madame 
Marchais. hen that lady offered her the cus- 
tomary consolation on the loss she had so recently 


undergone, the marquise replied, ‘‘ Alas! he died 
this evening at six o’clock : otherwise, you would 
not see me here.”* 

La Harpe gives this anecdote as a proof of her 
hardness of heart; but may not her reply have 
originated in the philosophic spirit that she would 
not have left him while he lived, and sought relief 
from her regret by coming into society ? Hai 
adds, that the marquise did ample justice to the 
supper. Madame du Deffand was not only a 

ourmet but a gourmande, and fond of delicate 
; herself believed that it would be the surest 
attraction to draw her guests to her house. ‘* Be 
sure,’’ she would often say to her cook, ‘* that the 
supper is excellent ; for I have more need.of society 
than ever.”’ 

When the President Hénault’s last days were 
approaching, Madame du Deffand referred to his 
loss of memory in a letter to Horace Walpole* as 
follows :— 


Ah! my God, what a sad state the head of the 
poor president isin! I have just received a letter 
from him written by himself, in which he tells me of 
a fall he had yesterday in his room, and of which he 
told me lastevening. He has no longer any memory. 
This pains my heart and disgusts me with life. How 
can one wish to growold? But let us speak of other 


things. 


In 1768, Mademoiselle Senadon took up her 
abode as companion to Madame du Deffand, but 
being very inferior to her predecessor in that 
office, in talents and information, was unfitted to 
do more than read aloud to her, and failed to inter- 
est by her conversation. The result was an in- 
crease of ennui to the marquise, who often com- 

lained of it, and it must be owned that her help- 
ess state, which rendered her wholly dependent on 
others for amusement in this world, and the want 
of a religion that would have led her to anchor 


her hopes in a future and better one, must have | P’ 


caused her last years to be a burden to herself, if 


not to others. Society, a relaxation and amuse-| 


ment only in the lives of most other persons, 
became the sole business and pleasure of hers ; and 
the dread of losing it continually haunted her, and 
even embittered the pleasure she derived from it. 
It was a melancholy sight to see a woman, capable 
of so largely contributing to the enjoyment of 
others by her powers of conversation, unable to 
amuse herself in any way except by talking or 
listening to the talk of others. 

In 1778 the Marquise du Deffand ventured on 
another experiment to secure herself from the fear 
of solitude that continually weighed on her spirits. 
She summoned her nephew, the Marquis d’Auban, 
and his wife to come and reside with her in Paris. 
This experiment to increase her comfort was un- 
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successful, and in little more than a year they 
returned to their homes, both parties, in all proba- 
bility, desirous for a separation. Her infirmities 
had considerably increased during the latter years 
of her life. Toamind embittered by discontent 
and ennui, was now added a languor of circulation, 
and weakness of frame, that must have warned her 
of the inevitable result of such symptoms at her 
very advanced age. In the summer of 1780 she 
became sensible of her approaching end, and in the 
autumn was unable to leave her bed. It is credit- 
able to her friends that they did not desert her in 
this crisis ; but continued their visits as punctually 
as ever to the last. She retained her senses until 
within a few days of her death, when she fell into 
a state of drowsiness from which she never awoke, 
and resigned her breath on the 24th of September, 
1780, aged eighty-four. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
ALEXANDER POUCHKINE. 


Tuts is the name of, a brilliant star in the yet 
dim, sparely-studded galaxy of Russian poets and 
romancers, though chiefly, perhaps, known to the 
general reader as the author of the Queen of Spades 
—a brief, fanciful story, that has appeared in sev- 
eral lan All testimonies agree, that the 
awakening song of a country—which, in its loftiest, 
most triumphant flights, whether in words or 
music, is the expression of a regret, the exhalation 
of a sigh, the de profundis of a divinely-gifted soul 
mourning over, yet hopeful of the varnished bar- 
barism amidst which it breathes and sings—boasts 
of no higher name than that of Pouchkine ; of none 
especially, that has done more to redeem it from 
the wretched falsetto rendered fashionable by the 
exclusively French taste of Catherine IT. and her 
successors. We have no pretension to indulge in 
a critical disquisition of his discursive and remark- 
able writings ; but a slight sketch of them, and 
of his brief, chequered existence—fitful, varied, 
and mournful as it was—may not be without its 
interest and instruction. It is a sad life story, 
conveying its own moral ; and, at the same time, 
nplifting a corner of the imperial robe, beneath 
which the Northern Colossus, that would fuin show 
the world only its front of brass and arms of iron, 
studiously conceals its feet of clay. 

Alexander Pouchkine was born in 1799, in the 
capital of the heterogeneous empire, supposed by 
ersons afflicted with Russia-phobia to be chiefly 
inhabited by swarms of fierce Attilas—huge, ter- 
rible fellows, who, like the barbarians they are one 
day to imitate, live by the chase, dine off raw flesh, 
slake their thirst at the nearest spring, and are 
everlastingly whetting their eager glaives for final 
conflict with the effeminate peoples of the West. 
His father, Sergius Pouchkine, belonged to oneof the 
oldest families of Russia, of the Muscovite-Boyard 
class, in whom there was really, a century or more 
ago, a certain smack of rough, genuine, healthy 
savagery ; and he connected himself by marriage 
with the new court-aristocracy created by succes- 
sive czars and czarinas for services, worthy and 
unworthy, rendered to themselves or the state. His 
wife was the grand-daughter of the negro favorite 
of Peter I.—General Hannibal; and their son 
Alexander’s physiognomy bere the unmistakable 


impress of his mother's African descent. Although 


* Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand and Horace Wal-| petite in figure, his head was large, and covered 


pole, vol, i., p. 99. 


almost to the eyebrows with a mass of closely- 
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curling hair, nose, curved backwards, was suddenly 
and heavily flattened at the end; his lips were 
thick and projecting ; and his full, dark eyes liter- 
ally blazed with lurid fire. His speech was quick 
and fiery ; and, in fact, his entire aspect and de- 
meanor plainly revealed, not merely ‘his origin, 
but the irascible, imperious, and gloomy character 
of his mind. This pene predisposition was no 


doubt greatly aggrava y the morbid conscious- 
ness of personal ugliness, which perpetually 
haunted him, embittering existence, and finally 


hurrying him t» a bloody and untimely grave. 

In his twelfth year, he was placed in the semi- 
nary or Lyceum of Tsarkoe-Selo, where he does 
not appear to have greatly profited. Russian lit- 
erature, in a genuine sense, as yet was not ; and 
young Pouchkine turned from the study of the 
Greek and Latin classics to pore in secret over the 
pages of Voltaire, D’Alembert, Rousseau, and 
others of that class. The seed thus imbibed fell 
upon a genial soil, and in due season bore its ample 
fruit. He was early observed to possess great 
facility as a versifier ; but his first effusions were 
distinguished only from the ordinary run of boy 
verses by the acrid raillery that pervaded them— 
a characteristic which grew and strengthened with 
life and years. The din and tumult of wang o's 
headlong flight, (1813,) with exultant Russia 
shouting and thundering in his track, roused the 
nascent poet to a somewhat bolder flight than he 
had yet attempted ; but his mind was stirred only, 
not thoroughly awakened ; and the dithyrambic 
odes he composed in honor of Alexander were echoes 
merely of his favorite authors, instead of creations 
of his own mind, colored and impressed by the 
national spirit and genius. They, however, pro- 
cured him favor in high places—a misfortune 
rather than an advantage, inasmuch as the stifling 
atmosphere of Russian court-society, which no 
healthy breeze is permitted to invade or ruffle, was 
more calculated to deaden his latent energies, than 
to kindle them into life and power ; and, accord- 
ingly, but for an ‘‘ indiscretion’’ of which he was 
guilty, he would, in all probability, have sunk 
into a mere courtier. Very early—by his own 
confession, revealed unconsciously in almost every 
page of his writings—he had become utterly dblasé 
in mind, with faith in nothing save material force ; 
nor hope, nor love, except for the vanities of place 
and sensuous atifications. But Pouchkine, 
however he might wish to do so, could not blind 
his keen vision to the magnitude and growth of 
the danger that in these days lies at the root of all 
communities despotically governed ; chained to 
submission by links which the breath of each suc- 
ceeding day must rust and weaken. To his pro- 
phetic ear, the first murmurs of the storm that 
will one day shake the immense, discordant fabric 
known as All the Russias, into fragments, were 
already audible ; and he had the unparalleled pre- 
sumption to speak aloud his conviction, that sixty 
millions of serfs would not forever crouch beneath 
the lash of a class of masters contemptible in 
numbers, and neither physically nor mentally supe- 
rior to themselves. ‘¢ aed think,’’ audaciously iter- 
ated Pouchkine—‘‘ you think to fuse all these ncon- 
gruous nationalities ; to dazzle foreyer these heavy- 
eyed, drowsy multitudes by the splendor of the czar’s 
crown—by the halo of divinity that plays around 
it! Error! That splendor will fade, that halo 
oa, and just, too, at the time when they 
will he most needed! These sixty millions of 
sWinish serfs still sleep, you say! True ; but they 
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stir uneasily ee and, nark me, they will 
awake !—not certainly in our time, nor perhaps in 
that of our children, but awake they will; and 
when that moment comes, the emperor’s sceptre 
will be a child’s plaything ; his divine right a 
~ ; the supremacy of Russia a vanished dream ! 

warned—and let the work that must be done, 
be timely set about. The army, do you say? Pooh! 
On the day I speak of, the extinguisher will also be 
on fire!’ 

This bold, mad talk—bold and mad for such a 
region—reached the emperor's ears, and Pouchkine 
was instantly banished to the southern provinces 
of Russia. Although under surveillance there, 
this was positive freedom compared with the 
gilded slavery of St. Petersburgh. Face to face 
with nature in some of her sublimest, most impres- 
sive aspects, the sloth by which his faculties had 
been absorbed and perverted fell off ; the torment- 
ing image of his own personal repulsivéness, that 
had met him at every turn in the glittering saloons 
of the capital, to pursue him amidst wild 
steppes and pathless deserts, scaled and traversed 
by few save those mysterious tribes of gypsies, a 
remnant of whom is to be found almost in every 

lace. The rude and restless life, the — 

abits and customs of these wanderers—whose sole 
exchangeable wealth in that country is their 
camels, their poignards, and their daughters—who 
know of no past, and care for no future—excited 
his interest, fired his imagination, and the result 
was a work entitled The Bohemians, (the French 
name for Gypsies,) which at once produced a very 
favorable impression upon the reading classes of 
Russia. It is chiefly remarkable for the vividness 
and fidelity of its reflective descriptions. A brief 
extract from M. Dumont’s translation will afford a 
favorable specimen of this power :— 


Demandez-leur d’oi vient leur race de paiens, 

S’ils sortirent des murs de Thebes la divine ; 

De 1’Inde, ce vieux trone d’oi pend toute racine ; 

Ou bien s’il faut chercher leur source qu’on perdit, 
Parmis les Juifs de Tyr, comme eux peuple maudit ? 
Ils ’ignorent. Pour eux les temps sont un mystére ; 
Comme L’oiseau des airs, ils passent sur la terre, 
Qu’ont ils besoin de plus, et que leur fait, au fond, 
Qu’ils viennent de l’Aurore ou du Couchant? Leur front 
A pour toit le ciel pur, 0: brillent les planétes ; 

Pour lit le bord du fleuve, ou des mers inquiétes ; 

Et puis ils ont leur chants, le soir devant leur feux ; 
Leur chants d’ Amour, ardens, libres, impétueux ; 
Qui donnent aux plaisirs Jes accens de delire 

Et demandent le bruit de fer au lieu de lire. 


Pouchkine has very slight dramatic power— 
greatly resembling Lord Byron in this, as in other 
mental conditions. Whatever character he intro- 
duces, it is still unmistakably the author himself 
who is talking love, scorn, rage, wit, and philos- 
ophy ; the story, consequently, of The Bohemians 
does not impress the mind with any sense of 
reality ; and although a tragical one, and strangely 
prefigurative, by the way, in certain respects, of 
the writer’s subsequent fate, excites but very 
slight emotion. 

But it is time that we should hasten to the last 
chapter in this gifted but wayward man’s career, 
permitting ourselves as we pass along, barely to 
enumerate the chief subsequent productions of his 


n. 

Pethe fame of The Bohemians, the condescendant 
graciousness of the czar, conciliated by submission 
and a thorough recantation of the monstrous her- 
esy that the imperial crown could ever by possi- 
bility cease to shine a star of the first magnitude 
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in the royal firmament, procured, in 1825, Pouch- 
kine’s recall from exile ; and in the following year 
he was named ‘‘a gentleman of the chamber.” 
This it is to live in a country where poetry and 
pliancy are properly appreciated. Pouchkine’s 
chief after-works in poetry and prose are—Pullu- 
wa, in which Mazeppa, as in Byron’s story, 
figures prominently, and the Russian victory over 
the Swedes is sung with great warmth and anima- 
tion; the Stone Host, (Don Juan,) The False 
Demetrius, Feast of Bacchus, and Queen of Spades. 
In the last campaign against Turkey, Pouchkine 
accompanied the army as far as Adrianople, and 
celebrated in numerous yerses the Russian tri- 
umphs, suddenly arrested by the interposition of 
the Western powers. ‘The Emperor Nicholas, 
imagining, possibly, that a poet might be as 
a transformed into a historian as a lieutenant 
raised to a captaincy, requested him to write the 
history of Peter I. To hear is to obey in Russia ; 
and Pouchkine addressed himself with commend- 
able activity to the- task of selecting materials for 
the work. As might, however, have been ex- 
pected from a man of Pouchkine’s impulsive tem- 
perament, he had no sooner hit upon a striking 
episode in the state papers placed at his disposal, 

he went off at a tangent from the prescribed 
track in pursuit of the more attractive game thus 
started. The desperate adventures of Pougatcheff, 
a Cossack of the Don, caught his fancy; and he 
wrote a romance, said to be a very striking one, 
called The Captain's Daughter—the staple of 
which is the stubborn fidelity of the Cossack to 
Peter III., and his dashing exploits in a hopeless 
struggle against Catherine, who, as everybody 
knows, ascended the steps of the imperial throne 
over the dead body of her husband. ‘To this work, 
the required history was postponed—never—for 
the catastrophe of Pouchkine’s career was now 
close at hand—never to be resumed. 

The withering heart leprosy which had left him 
during his exile, returned again in the benumbin 
atmosphere of the court of St. Petersburgh ; ont 
discontent, unrest, weariness, impatience at the 
a of this life, and disbelief of any other, 
partially relieved only by intervals of labor, were 
consuming him, when a chance incident—the 
meeting with a singularly beautiful girl of the 
name of Gantcharefl—rekindled the flagging pulse 
of life, and threw a charm over existence, tall then 
unknown, and unguessed. It was the first time 
Pouchkine had really loved, and the intoxicating 
emotion appeared for a while to change his na- 
ture. They were married. The bride’s resplen- 
dent loveliness—spoken of as something marvel- 
lous—her husband’s fame, and the emperor’s 
favor, combined to give great éclat to Madame 
Pouchkine’s déut in courtly circles. She achieved 
an immense success, which excited in her an 
almost infantine exultation—a sign, rightly under- 
stood, of joyous innocence of heart; but Pouch- 
kine did not so interpret the delight with which 
she accepted the flattering homage offered her on 
all sides, A Promy jealousy took possession of 
his mind; and there were not wanting miscreants 
in St. Petersburgh to fan the smothered fire in his 
bosom to an open flame. He received anonymous 
letters which insinuated that Baron Danthe, an 
officer of the Imperial Guards, stood high in the 
favor of his wife ; and the impetuous poet ipstantly 
sought out the baron and challenged him. The 
calm and ready answer of the young officer might 
have shamed any other man Sen Bouchkine out 
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of his suspicions. His frequent visits to Madame 
Pouchkine had been for the p of seeing, not 
her, but her sister, Mademoiselle Gantchareff, to 
whom he had offered his hand, and had just been 
accepted. This was the fact; and they were not 
long afterwards married. Strange to say, this 
event but partially appeased Pouchkine’s utterly 
causeless jealousy ; and a renewal of the anon- 
ymous letters goaded him into a paroxysm of 
despair and rage. Innocent freedoms, permissible 
to a brother-in-law, were pointed to with deadly 
malignity ; and how, it was asked—and here the 
poisoned arrow found its mark—how could a man 
of his repulsive ugliness suppose that a being of 
such rare personal perfections as Madame Pouch- 
kine, ever did, or ever could, have any liking for 
him? Mad with passion, Pouchkine determined 
on instant revenge ; and challenged the baron in 
terms so brutal and insulting as, in the state of 
manners, to leave that gentleman no‘option but its 
acceptance. A meeting was arranged to take 
lace immediately at my te miles from the city. 
t was the month of January, 1837 ; the weather 
was intensely cold even for Russia, and the ground 
upon which the duellists confronted each other 
was thickly covered with hardened snow. The 
seconds earnestly endeavored to arrange the mat- 
ter amicably, and Baron Danthe was also extremely 
anxious to avoid the duel. It was useless argu- 
ing, imploring! Pouchkine was deaf to both 
reason and expostulation, and the duel proceeded. 

Forty pees, in order to diminish the chances 
of a fatal issue, were marked out; and the signal 
given ; each combatant was to advance at pleasure 
not more than ten paces, firing when he pleased. 
The word was given as agreed; Pouchkine did 
not move, but Baron Danthe advanced a few 
paces, raised his arm—it seemed carelessl y—fired, 
and Pouchkine fell heavily upon the snow, mor- 
tally wounded. His determined spirit, however, 
was not subdued. Mastering the agony he must 
have suffered, he partly raised himself, and, su 

rted on his left arm, took deliberate aim at the 

ron, whose proffered assistance he had fiercely 
repulsed, and who was now standing in the place 
from which he had discharged his pistol, to receive 
his wounded antagonist’s fire. Pouchkine, just as 
it was thought he was about to pull the trigger, 
observed that the pistol-barrel was soiled with 
snow, in consequence of his fall, and demanded 
another. This was handed to him, and after 
again taking protracted aim, he fired. The baron 
reeled, fell to the ground, and a wild burst 
of savage triumph broke from Pouchkine’s lips. 
“‘He is dead! I have killed him! Hurrah!” 
He was mistaken ; the baron had only been struck 
on the shoulder, and the wound was of no conse- 
quence. Pouchkine fainted on hearing this, and 
was instantly conveyed home, where, after a long 
agony, he expired. 

Thus miserably perished, in his thirty-eighth 
year, ony gifted man, who, could he on 
contro! his fiery ions, and subinitted his 
faculties to the discipline of study, might have 
won for himself a high position im the general 
literature of the world, instead of merely writing 
his name—with comparative brilliance, it is true 
—in the fugitive leaves that contain the immature 
efforts of a semi-barbarous le. 

[Note.—The writer of this note was introduced 
to Pouchkine at St. Petersburgh a short time be- 
fore his death, and is hardly able to identify in 
imagination the individual he saw, with the hero 
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of the above romantic history. The poet was ' 
undoubtedly ugly; but this word does not convey 
a distinct impression of his appearance, the pre- 
vailing character of which was shabbiness and 
insignificance. Small, thin, and pale, he seemed’ 
to be so not naturally, but from emaciation—look- 
ing like a man in a state of reaction, after a long 
eontinuous debauch. But his manner was that 
of a gentleman ; and his eyes threw a sort of glare 
over the whole physiognomy, which impressed the 
observer with the idea that he beheld in him no 
eommon man.] 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
IMPERFECT RESPECTABILITIES. 


Everysopy must have had some trouble in his 
time with imperfect respectabilities. Nice, well- 
dressed, well-housed, civil, agreeable people are 
they. No fault to find with them but that there 
is some little flaw in their history, for which the 
very good (rigid) don’t visit them. The degree to 
which one is incommoded with imperfect respecta- 
bilities, depends of course a deal upon the 
extent of his good-nature, or his dislike of coming 
to strong measures in social life. Some have an 
inherent complaisance which makes them all but 
unfit for any such operation as cutting, or even 
for the less violent one of cooling off. Some take 
mild views of human infirmity, and shrink from 
visiting ittooroughly. ‘They would rather that the 
sinners did not cross them ; but, since the contrary 
is the fact, what can they do but be civil? 

One great source of perplexity in the case, is 
the excessive urbanity of the imperfect respect- 
abilities themselves. They come up to you on 
the street with such sunny faces, and have so 
many kind inquiries to make and so many pleasant 
things to say, that, for the life of you, you cannot 
stiffen up as you ought to do. Some haunting 
recollection of a bad affair of cards, or some 
awkward circumstances attending an insolvency, 
will come across your mind, and make you wish 
the fellow in the next street ; but, unluckily, there 
he is, cheerful, even funny, talking of all sorts of 
respectable things, such as the state of the money- 
market, and what Sir George said to him the 
ether day about the reviving prospects of Protec- 
tion ; and what avails your secret writhingt He 
holds you by the glittering eye. You listen, you 
make jocular observations in reply ; the cards and 
the insolvency vanish from your thoughts; you 
at length shake hands, and part in a transport of 
good-humored old acquaintanceship, and not till 
you have got a hundred yards away, do you cool 
down sufficiently to remember that you have made 
a fool of yourself by patronizing an imperfect 
ey 

t is, after all, not a harsh and censorious 
world. Let the imperfect respectabilities bear 
witness. If rigid justice held rule below, or men 
were really persecutors of each other, there would 
be no life fr that class. In point of fact, they 
not only live, but sometimes do tolerably well in 
the world. They only could do so by virtue of a 
certain mutual tolerance which pervades society. 
It is a nice matter, however, to say what degree 
of imperfect respectability will be endured. Some 
things, we all know, cannot be forgiven —_ 
earth ; and in such cases there is no resource but 
in obscurity. But there is also a large class of 


recall it to their minds. 





offences, the consequences of which may be over- 
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come. Perhaps the facts do not come fully out 
into general notice. Perhaps there may be some 


little thing to say in exculpation. If the offender 


can, after a short space, continue to muke his 
usual personal appearances, he is safe, because the 
great bulk of his old friends would rather continue 
to recognize him, than come toa positive rupture— 
an event always felt as inconvenient. Of course, 


| they will be too well-bred to allude before him to 


any unpleasant fact in his history. He will never 
By being thus thrown 
out of all common reference, it will become 
obscured to a wonderful degree, insomuch that 
many will at length think of it only as a kind of 
domestic myth, to which no importance is to be 
attached. Thus Time is continually bringing in 
his bills of indemnity in favor of these unconfessing 
culprits. Were the world as harsh as is said, we 
should rather be having post-facto acts to punish 
them, supposing that existing statutes were insuf 
ficient. 

One of the most curious points in the physiology 
of an imperfect respectability, is the fact of his 
almost always having something remarkably agree- 
able and attractive about him. Going down a peg 
in reputation seems somehow to have a specific 
effect upon the temper. From a bear it will con- 
vert a man into a perfect lamb. He becomes 
obliging to the last degree, has a kind word for 
everybody, and is never so happy as when he is 
allowed to render ay some disagreeable piece of 
service. Scott, who knew everything, knew this, 
and hence it was that he made Glossin so very 
polite to the ostler at Kippletringan. When a 
stranger comes to settle in a country place, the 
imperfect respectability is sure to be amongst the 
first to call and offer his services. He likes a new 
family, and thinks it a duty to be ready to do the 
honors of the place. He is also, to a remarkable 
degree, a family man. None is seen so often 

ing about with wife and daughters. In fact, he 
is exemplary in this respect. Few pews, more- 
over, so regularly filled as his. When a subscrip- 
tion is got up, it is a positive pleasure to him to 
subscribe ; ten times more to be allowed to come 
upon the committee, and join other two in going 
about with a paper. The effect of all this is, that 
the imperfect respectable is often a highly pres 
character. Everybody likes him, and wishes him 
at the devil. 

When the case is so strong that disap 
is imperatively necessary, then of course disap 
he must. Every now and then, some one of our 
old friends is thus dropping through the trap-doors 
of the social stage, to be seen and heard of no 
more. In travelling, one is apt to come upon 
some dhessahenl face, which he had been ac- 
customed to in such different circumstances that 
he has a difficulty in izing it. It may be in 
some village obscurity of our own country, some 
German watering-place, or some American wilder- 
ness. There itis, however, the once familiar face ; 
and you cannot it unheeded. You soon dis- 
cover that you have lighted upon an imperfect 
respectability in exile. He is delighted to see 
you, seems in the highest spirits, and insists on 
your coming home to see Mrs. , and dine or 
spend the night. He has never been better off 
anywhere. All goes well with him. It was 
worth his while to come here, if only for the 
education of his family. As he rattles on, > 
ing of everything but the one thing you chiefly 
think off, you cannot help being touched in spirit. 
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You feel that there may be things you can respect 
more, but many you respect that you cannot love 
80 much. 

While the imperfect respectability bears up so 
well before his old acquaintance, who can tell 
what may be the reflections that visit his breast 
in moments of retirement! Let us not be too 
ready to set him down as indifferent to the conse- 
quences of the sin which once so unfortunately 
beset him. Let us not too easily assume that he 
has not felt the loss of place and reputation, 
because he laughs and chats somewhat more than 
he used to do. I follow my poor old friend to his 
home, and there see him in his solitary hours 
brooding over the great forfeit he has made, and 
bitterly taxing himself with errors which he would 
be right loth to confess to the world. He knows 
what men think and say of him behind his back, 
notwithstanding that not a symptom of the con- 
sciousness escapes him. And let us hope that, 
in many cases, the contrite confession which is 
withheld from men is yielded where it is more 
fitly due. 





From the Edinburgh Phil. Journal. 


On the Filaria in the Blood of the Domestic Dog. 
By MM. Grusy and O. Detaronp.* 


Messrs. Schmitz, Baer, Valentin, Vogt, and 
Remak, had previously noted the existence of 

cies of Filaria, Monostoma, and Distoma, and 
of Infusoria, inhabiting the blood of frogs, of cer- 
tain fishes, and of some molluscs, but no observer 
had proved the presence of Nematoidez living in 
the Hilood of animals higher in the zoological 
scale. 

We first announced to the Academy, in the 
course of the year 1843, that we had discovered 
Entozva of the genus Filaria living in the blood 
of certain domestic dogs, and circulating with the 
globules of that fluid in all the vessels. Since our 
communication to the Academy, MM. Erdl and 
Mayer, in 1843 ; Hyrtl Gros, and Ecker, in 1845 ; 
Chaussat and Wedl, in 1848; and M. Guérin 
Méneville, in 1850; have ascertained the presence 
of Liematozou in the blood of the field mouse, of the 
black rat, of several birds and fishes, of the lobster, 
of the mussel, and of the earth and silk worms. 
This third memoir, which we have the honor to 
present to the Academy, comprises the researches 
to which, for many years, we have devoted our- 
selves, on the worms living in the blood of certain 
domestic dogs. 

We said, in our preceding communications, that 
this Helminth was a Filaria; and we called your 
attention to the circumstance that, up to that 
time, we had not met with this worm save in the 
microscopic state. Yet, in studying this helminth 
at different ages of the life of the dog, we had 
proved that in the\space of near two years, the 
microscopic filaria were slowly developed in the 
blood, and that then the mouth, the digestive 
canal, and the sexual organs appeared more dis- 
tinct. And, moreover, that, in three dogs with 
vermiferous blood, aged from three to ten years, 
which we had kept several years, whose blood we 
had examined after death, and dissected the vessels 
and all the organs, we had never found other than 
microscopic filaria. ; 

Although convinced of the constant existence of 


* Vide Comptes Rendus, January, 1852. 
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these worms along with the globules of the biood 
in all the red vessels, we had, nevertheless, been 
unable to account for their origin. 

We continued our researches, and after two 

ars of laborious and patient study, we discovered 
in the blood of a dog with vermiferous blood, 
which died from the effects of a diet composed ex- 
clusively of gelatine, some large worms visible to 
the naked eye. These entozoa, six in number, of 
which four were females and two males, were 
lying in a large blood clot, of recent formation, 
which filled and dilated the right ventricle of the 
heart. These helminths were white, filiform, from 
14 to 20 centimetres in length, and from one to 
one and a half centimetres in diameter. We have 
been able to make out the zoological characters of 
the male and of the female, to recognize the ana- 
tomical disposition of the organs, external and in- 
ternal—to study the development of the eggs in 
the ovaries, and of the embryo in the oviduct, and 
to convince ourselves that these embryos were 
identical with the microscopic filaria which we haa 
seen circulating with the blood in all the vessels 
of several dogs. 

The blood of the animal in which we found these 
large worms, itself contained so great a number of 
microscopic filaria, that we were able to count as 
many as twelve or fifteen of them in one drop of 
blood. We observed that the large worms belonged 
to the genus Filaria, and to the species papillosa, 
but that these filaria ssed besides some dis- 
tinctive characters which must make them be con- 
sidered as a species stillunknown. We propose to 
give to this Nematoidea the name Filaria papillosa 
hematica canis domestici. Founding on the facts 
we have just stated, we believe ourselves authorized 
in concluding, that the large filaria of the blood of 
the domestic dog lay the eggs of the microscopie 
filaria in that liquid. These young filaria, up to a 
certain period of their development, circulate with 
the blood in all the vessels. It is not until after 
they have acquired a diameter greater than that 
of the capillaries that they abide in the heart and 
the large blood canals. 

The discovery of these adult filaria had brought 
us to an important point, but our researches were 
by no means finished. A crowd of interestin 
questions still remained for elucidation. The fol- 
lowing are the results of our researches :— 

Ist. The number of the microscopic filaria in 
the blood of certain dogs may be estimated approxi- 
mately from 11,000 to near 224,000. The mean 
number in twenty dogs was more than 52,000, 

2nd. The microscopic filaria, having a less 
diameter than globules of the blood, circulate in 
the smallest capillary vessels through which the 
globules can pass. One drop of blood taken from 
the vessels, it matters not in what part of the body, 
nor in what season of the year, contains these 
little Hematozoa. 

3d. The chyle and the lymph of the dogs, whose 
blood contains microscopic filaria, even in very 
great number, do not contain any of these worms. 

4th. The normal liquid secretions, such as the 
saliva, the bile, the pancreatic juice, the urine, the 
spermatic fluid, the serosity of the great serous 
membranes, as well as the fluids abnormally 
“i do not contain any of these minute ani- 
mals, 

Sth, Twenty-eight dogs with vermiferous blood, 
of different kinds and ages, kept, some during 
several months, others during more than five years, 
animals which had approximately from 11,000 to 
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224,000 microscopic filaria in their blood, have 
been dissected in the course of the winter, the 
spring, the summer, and the autumn, with the 
test care, without a single filaria, invisible or 
visible to the naked eye, having been perceived in 
the different tissues. We think, then, we are able 
to affirm, that the filaria of the dog, whether 
microscopic or from 14 to 20 centimetres in length, 
and near one millimetre in diameter, or of the size 
of a thick thread, lives exclusively in the blood 
during all seasons of the year, draws nourishmen 
from that fluid, and never abandons it. . 
6th. The frequency and the-rarity of dogs 
having vermiferous blood, and of those without it, 
calculated from 480 dogs, the blood of which has 
been examined, is, in the mean proportion, one 
dog with vermiferous blood to twenty or twenty- 
five without it. 
7th. Vermiferous blood occurs more frequently 
in old and adult dogs than in young. 
8th. These worms appear in the blood of dogs 
without distinction of kind or of sex, and whatever 
be the state of leanness, of fatness, of health and 
of disease, of these animals. 
9th. The microscopic filaria, even when present 
in the approximate number of near 224,000, do 
not alter the instinctive faculties of the dogs, and 
do not at all weaken the muscular energy of these 
animals. 
10th. The vermiferous blood of the dog presents 
no very notable modifications in its physical charac- 
ters, and in the proportionate weight of its organic 
and inorganic principles. 
1lth. The microscopic hematozoa transfused with 
from 150 to 300 grammes of a liqueur globuleuse 
defibrine into the vessels of nine dogs, whose blood 
contained no worms, disappeared from their blood 
in from the eighth to the fortieth day. The do 
were killed, and the filaria were neither found in 
the fluid secretions, nor in the tissues, nor in the 
different cavities. 
12th. In two dogs, differing in kind and age, 
having no filaria in their blood, into whose vessels 
from 200 to 800 grammes of vermiferous defibrinized 
blood were ejected, the filaria have continued to live 
in the blood during more than three years, or up 
to their natural death. When opened and dis- 
sected these dogs have not presented any filaria 
save in their blood. 
13th. The microscopic hematozoa of the blood 
of the dog transfused with the liqueur globuleuse 
defibrine into the vessels of two rabbits, have con- 
tinued to live in the blood of one of them during 
eighty-nine days, after which time the filaria dis- 
appeared from the blood, At the autopsy of this 
rabbit the filaria were not found again in the 
tissues. 
14th. The microscopic filaria transfused with 
the defibrinized liquor which we have mentioned 
into the blood of six adult frogs, two of which al- 
ready had filaria in their blood, continued to live 
in the vital fluid of these animals during eight 
days, or during the time the globules of the dog’s 
appeared unchanged among the globules of 
the frog’s blood. On the ninth and tenth day, the 
globules of the dog’s blood being altered, the 
microscopic filaria injected with it disappeared, and 
the eight frogs died of a scorbutic disease. These 
transfusions then demonstrate that the microscopic 
filarious blood cannot continue to live, either in the 
blood of the dog, or in that of other animals, save 
so long as that fluid possesses a constitution 
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proper, and still unknown, to the maintenance of 
the life of these hematozoa. 

15th. The filaria invisible to the naked eye in- 
jected alive, along with the blood which transports 
them along the vessels into the serous cavities, and 
the cellular tissue of healthy dogs, were unable to 
remain alive in these two new domiciles, 

16th. A dog with vermiferous blood, with a 
female with blood not vermiferous, produces off 
spring, of which those belonging to the race of the 
father have vermiferous blood, while the others, 
pertaining to the race of the mother, have not. 

17th. A vermiferous-blooded female dog, pro- 
duced with a male dog without vermiferous blood, 
brings forth pups, of which those taking after the 
race of the mother have worms in their blood, while 
those resembling the father in race have none. 

18th. A vermiferous-blooded female dog, witha 
male dog equally so, has pups with worms in their 
blood, whether these pups pertain to the race of 
the father or of the mother. 

19th. The filaria in the blood of the pups have 
not been discovered before they have reached the 
age of from five to six months. The worms have 
continued to live in the blood of these animals, 
which have now reached the age of four or five 
years. 
; 20th. Nineteen dogs, of which each had ap- 
proximately from 11,000 to about 224,000 micro- 
scopic filaria in its blood, and also a dog having 
also in its blood six adult filaria from fourteen to 
twenty centimetres in length, have never been 
seized with any special disease. Three dogs, how- 
ever, having, approximately, the first 17,000 the 
second 25,000, and the third 112,000 microscopie 
filaria in the vital fluid, have been struck with 
a attacks, Two of these animals died 
of the attacks ; in the third the attacks have 
ceased. The health of this last dog has been 
perfect for more than a year, a the same 
number of worms always exists inthe blood. Very 
numerous researches will yet be made on this in- 
teresting subject.* 





For the Living Age. 
LINES WRITTEN IN A LAWYER’S OFFICE, 
ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


WnueREAs, on certain boughs and sprays, 
Now, divers birds are heard to sing, 
And sundry flowers their heads upraise— 

Hail to the coming on of spring ! 


The songs of those said birds arouse 
The memory of our youthful hours, 

As green as those said sprays and boughs, 
As fresh and sweet as those said flowers. 


The birds aforesaid—happy pairs— 
Love, mid the aforesaid boughs, enshrines 
In freehold nests ; themselves, their heirs, 
Administrators and assigns. 


Oh busiest term of Cupid’s court, 
Where tender plaintiffs actions bring— 
Season of frolic and of sport, 
Hail, as aforesaid, coming Spring ! 
Puncu’s Caron 
Tuesday, April 14, 1852. 


* The author announces a new ‘memoir on a stron 
which lives in the mesenteric arteries of the horse, and on 
the hematozoas, which live in the crow, the frog, and im 
many species of fish, and in the lumbricus terrestris or 
earth-worm. 
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From Household Words. 
DROOPING BUDS. 


In Paris, Berlin, Turin, Frankfort, Brussels, 
and Munich; in Hamburgh, St. Petersburgh, 
Moscow, Vienna, Prugue, Pesth, Copenhagen, 
Stuttgard, Gratz, Briinn, Lemberg, and Constan- 
tinople, there are hospitals for sick children. 
There was not one in all England until the other 


day. 

No hospital for sick children! Does the public 
know what is implied in this! Those little gravés 
two or three feet long, which are so plentiful in 
our churchyards and our cemeteries—to which, 
from home, in absence from the pleasures of 
society, the thoughts of many a young mother 
sadly wander—does the public know that we dig 
too many of them? Of this great city of London 
—which, until a few weeks ago, contained no 
hospital wherein to treat and study the diseases 
of children—more than a third of the whole pop- 
ulation perishes in infancy and childhood. Twen- 
ty-four in a hundred die, during the two first 
years of life; and, during the next eight years, 
eleven die out of the remaining seventy-six. 

Our children perish out of our homes; not 
because there is in them an inherent dangerous 
sickness, (except in the few cases where they are 
born of parents who communicate to children 
heritable maladies,) but because there is, in re- 
ae of their tender lives, a want of sanitary 

cipline and a want of medical knowledge. 
What should we say of a rose-tree in which one 
bud out of every three dropped to the soil dead? 
We should not say that this is natural to roses ; 
neither is it natural to men and women that they 
should sce the glaze of death upon so many of the 
bright eyes that come to laugh and love among 
them—or that they should kiss so many little lips 
— cold and still. ‘The vice is external. e 
ail to prevent disease ; and in the case of chil- 
dren, to a much more lamentable extent than is 
well known, we fail to cure it. 

Think of it again. Of all the coffins that are 
made in London, more than one in every three is 
made for a little child ; a child that has not yet 
two figures to its age. Although science has 
advanced, althoug'’: vaccination has been discovered 
and brought into general use, although medical 
knowledge is tenfold greater than it was fifty 
years ago, we still do not gain more than a dim- 
inution of two per cent. in the terrible mortality 
among our children. 

It - to not at all follow that the intelligent 
physician who has learnt how to treat mammaliiie 
the illnesses of adults has only to modify his plans 
a little, to diminish the proportions of his doses, 
for the application of his knowledge to our little 
sons and , mer eran Some of their diseases are 

uliar to themselves ; other diseases, common 
to us all, take a form in children varying as much 
from their familiar form with us as a child varies 
from aman. Different as the ways are, or ought 
to be, by which we reach a fault in a chile ’s 
mind, and reach a fault in the mind of an adult ; 
80, not less different, if we would act successfully, 
should be our action upon ailments of the flesh. 
There is another thing, also, which les the 
physician who attends on children. He comes to 
us when we are ill, and questions us of this symp- 
tom and of that ; and on our answers he is taught, 
in very many cases, to base a lar, of his 
opinion. The infant can only wail; the child is 





silenced by disease; or, when it answers, wants 
experience, and answers incorrectly. Again, for 
life or death, all the changes in the sickness of & 
child are commonly very rapid; so rapid, thata 
child which suffers under an acute discase should 
be seen at least every five or six hours by its 
medical attendant. He knows this quickness of 
action ; he knows how swiftly and how readi 
the balance may be turned upon which hang li 
and death. He may have been to Paris or to 
Vienna, and have studied in an hospital for chil 
dren ; and out of his experience, he may know 
how to restore the child whole to the mother’s 
bosom. But all English students cannot go 
abroad for this good knowledge ; nor is it fit that 
they have need to do so. They have need at 
present. In a rough way, English practitioners 
of medicine no doubt administer relief to many 
children ; but that they are compelled to see those 
perishing continually whom a better knowledge 
might have saved, none are more ready than them- 
selyes—the more skilful the more ready—to admit 
and to deplore, 

The means of studying the diseases of children in 
London have been confined to one dispensary, and 
the general hospitals. In these, the hours, the 
management, and discipline, are not readily adapted 
to the wants of children. It was found, when a 
committee of the Statistical Society, in 1843, in- 
— into such matters, that only one in a hun- 

red of the inmates of hospital wards was a child 
suffering from internal disease. Can we wonder, 
then—when we call to mind the peculiar charae- 
teristics of disease in the child, and the sagacity 
and close observation they demand—can we wonder 
that the most assiduous students, — into 
medical advisers, can, in so many cases, do no 
more than 8 thize with the distress of parents, 
look at a sick child’s tongue, feel its pulse, send 
powders, and shake their heads with vain regres 
over the little corpse, around which women weep 
so bitterly ? 

The want of a Child’s Hospital in London is 
supplied. The Hospital for Sick Children, lately 
established and now open, is situated in Great 
Ormond Street, Queen Square. 

London, like a fine old oak, that has lived 
through some centuries, has its dead bits in the 
midst of foliage. When we had provided our 
selves with the address of the Child’s Hospital, 
and found it to be No. 49, Great Ormond Street, 
Queen Square, we were impressed with a sense 
of its being very far out of the way. Great 
Ormond Street belonged to our great-grandfathers ; 
it was a bit of London full of sap a great number 
of years ago. It is cut off, now, from the life of 
the town—in London, but not of it—a suburb left 
between the New Road and High Holborn. We 
turned out of the rattle of Holborn into King 
Street, and went up Southampton Row through a 
short passage which led us into a square, dozing 
over its own departed greatness. Solitude in a 
crowd is acknowledged by the poets to be ex- 
tremely oppressive, and we felt so much scared in 
Queen Square at finding ourselves all alone there, 
that we had not enough presence of mind to 
observe more than space and houses, and {if our 
vague impression be correct) a pump. Moreover, 
there were spectral streets, down which the eye 
was drawn. Great Ormond Street was written on 
a corner house in one of them. It was the en- 
chanter’s label by which we were bidden for- 
ward ; 80 we went into Great Ormond Street— 
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wondering who lived in its lang houses, some of 
them mansions—and looking hazily for No. 49. 
That was a mansion too; broad, stuccoed front, 
quite fresh and white ; bearing the inscription on 
its surface, ‘‘ Hospital for Sick Children.”? A 
woman with a child in her arms was finding ready 
admission at the great hall-door. The neat and 
new appearance of the hospital walls from the 
outside restored our thoughts to our own day; 
and we presently resolved and carried, that the 
committee had shown great judgment in their 
selection of a situation—quiet, (very quiet,) airy, 
and central. 

At the hall-door there was a porter, so new to 
his new work that the name ofa surgeon to the 
institution was a strange sound in his ears. 
Crossing a spacious hall, we were ushered into a 
fine old ancestral parlor, which is now the board- 
room of the institution ; and there, before a mas- 
sive antique chimney-piece, we found the young 
house-surgeon. 

Many stiff bows and formal introductions had 
those old walls seen, when Great Ormond Street 
was grand, and when frills and farthingales lent 
state to the great mansion. Many a minuet had 
been solemnly danced there ; many hearts and 
fans had fluttered, many buckram flirtations had 
had their little hour ; many births, marriages, and 
deaths, had passed away, in due and undue course, 
out of the great hall-door into the family vaults— 
as old-fashioned now as the family mansion. 
Many little faces, radiant in the wintry blaze, had 
looked up in the twilight, wondering at the great 
old monument of a chimney-piece, and at the 
winking shadows peeping down from its recesses. 
Many, far too many, pretty house-fairies had van- 
ished from before it, and left blank spaces on the 
hearth, to be filled up nevermore. 

O! baby’s dead, and will be never, never, 
never, seen among us anymore! We fell intoa 
waking dream, and the spring air seemed to 
breathe the words. The young house-surgeon 
melted out of the quaint, quiet, room; in his 
place, a group of little children gathered about a 
weeping lady; and the lamentation was familiar 
to the ancient echoes of the house. Then, there 
ap to us a host of little figures, and cried, 
‘We are baby. We were baby here, each of us 
in its generation, and were welcomed with joy and 
hope and thankfulness ; but no love and no hope, 
though they were very strong, could keep us, and 
we went our early way!’’—‘‘ And we,” said 
another throng of » Bm, ‘¢ were that little child 
who lived to walk and talk, and to be the favorite, 
and to influence the whole of this great house and 
make it very pleasant, until the infection that 
could not be stopped, was brought here from those 
poorer houses not far off, and struck us one day 
while we were at play, and quenched the light of 
our bright eyes, and changed our prattle into 
moaning, and killed us in our promise !’’—‘* And 
I,’’ said another shadow, ‘‘am that girl, who, 
having been a sick child once, grew to be a 
woman, and to love and to be blessed with love, 
and then—O, at that hardest time !—began to fade, 
and glided from the arms of my young husband, 
never to be mine on earth!’’—** And I,’’ said 
another shadow, ‘‘am the lame, mis-shapen boy 
who read so much by this fireside, and suffered so 
much pain so patiently, and might have been as 
active and as straight as you, if any one had 
understood my malady; but I said to my fond 
father carrying me in his arms to the bed from 





which I never rose: ‘I think, O dear papa, that 
it is better I should never be a man, for who could 
then carry me like this, or who could be so care- 
ful of me when you were gone?’’’ Then all the 
shadows said together: ‘‘We belonged to this 
house, but others like us have belonged to every 
house, and many such will come here, now, to be 
relieved, and we will put it in the hearts of moth- 
ers and fathers to remember them. Come up, and 
see 99 

We followed, up the spacious stairs, into a |; 
and lofty room, airy and gay. It had bon Oe 
drawing-room of the old house. A reviving touch 
had passed over its decorations; and the richly- 
ornamented ceiling, to which little eyes looked 
from little beds, was quite a cheerful sight. The 
walls were painted, in panel, with rosy nymphs 
and children ; and the fi ht laughter of children 
welcomed our entrance. There was nothing sad 
here. Light iron cribs, with the beds made in 
them, were ranged, instead of chairs, against the 
walls. There were half-a-dozen children—all the 

tients then contained in the new hospital ; but, 

ere and there, a bed was occupied by a sick doll. 
A large gay ball was rolling on the floor, and toys 
abounded. From this cheerful place we looked 
into a second room—the other drawing-room fur- 
nished in a like manner, but as yet unoccupied. 

There were five girls and a boy. Five were in 
bed near the windows ; two of these, whose beds 
were the most distant from each other, confined 
— maladies, were resting on their arms, 

usily exporting and importing fun. A third 
shared the profits merrily, and occasionally specu- 
lated in a venture on its own account. The most 
delightful music in this world, the light laughter 
of children, floated freely through the place. The 
hospital had begun with one child. What did he 
think about, or laugh about? Maybe those 
shadows who had had their infant home in the 
great house, and had known in those same rooms 
the needs now sought to be supplied for him, told 
him stories in his sleep. 

One of the little patients followed our move- 
ments with its eyes, with a sad, thoughtful, peace- 
ful look; one indulged in a big stare of childish 
curiosity and wonder. They had toys strewn 
upon their counterpanes. A sick child is a con- 
tradiction of ideas, like a cold summer. But to 

uench the summer in a child’s heart is, thank 

od! not easy. If we do not make a frost with 
wintry discipline, if we will use soft looks and 
gentle words ; though such an hospital be full of 
sick and ailing bodies, the light, loving spirits of 
the children will fill its wards with pleasant 
sounds, contrasting happily with the complainings 
that abound among our sick adults. Suffer these 
little ones to come to such a Christian House, and 
forbid them not! They will not easily forget it. 
Around the gates of the Child’s Hospital at Frank- 
fort, hangs a crowd of children who have been dis- 
charged, lying in wait to pounce with a loving 
word upon any of those who tended them when 
sick. ‘They send little petitions in to the hospital 
authorities to be allowed, as a special favor, to 
come into the garden again, to ae. A child’s 
heart is soon touched by gentle people ; and a 
Child’s Hospital in London, Mhromgh whieh there 
should pass yearly eight hundred children of the 
poor, would help to diffuse a kind of health that 
is not usually got out of apothecaries’ bottles. 

We have spoken only of five children; the 
sixth was not in bed and not at rest. He was a 
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literary character, studiously combining into pat- 
terns letters of the alphabet ; but he had removed 
his work so far out of the little world to which he 
belonged, that he attracted no attention from his 
aia. There are larger children in a greater 
world who do the like. The solitary child was 
lonely—not from want of love—its thoughts were 
at home wandering about its mother ; it had not yet 
learnt to reconcile itself to temporary separation. 
We seemed to leave the shadows of our day-dream 
in attendance on it, and to take up our young 
surgeon again. 

aving paid as we were able brief respects to 
each member of the little company, and havin 
seen the bath-rooms on this floor, we per ems. 
our progress upward. Of course there were no 
more stately drawing-rooms, but all the rooms 
were spacious, and by modern care had been, 
moreover, plentifully furnished with the means of 
ventilation. ‘There were bath-rooms, of course ; 
there were wards cut off from the rest for fever cases. 
Good thought had been evidently directed to a good 
purpose everywhere. : 

ving seen all these things, we came down- 
stairs again, and passing through the surgery— 
upon whose jars and bottles our eyes detected 
many names of compounds, palatable to little 
mouths—we were shown through an excellent 
consulting-room, into a wide hall, with another 
of the massive chimney-pieces. This hall is 
entered from a side street, and is intended for a 
waiting-room for out-patients. It had always 
belonged to the brave house in Great Ormond 
Street, and had been used at one time for assem- 
blies. 

What we have said of the few patients admitted 
at the early period of our visits, will have shown 
the spirit in which a Child’s Hospital should be 
conducted. Of course, to such an institution a 
garden and play-ground for the convalescent is an 
essential requisite. We inquired, therefore, for 
the garden in Great Ormond Street. We were 
shown out through a large door under a lattice, 
and found a terrace in the old style, descending 
by steps to a considerable — of ground. The 
steps were short, suited to little feet ; so also in 
the house, according to the old style, which 
curiously fits itself to the modern purpose. We 
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found that an air of neatness had been given to 
that portion of the ground immediately near the 
house ; but the space generally is very ample, and 
is at present a mere wilderness. The funds of the 
hospital have only sufficed to authorize the occupa- 
tion of a building, and the preparation for a 
useful work. For means to plant the roses in the 
garden, and to plant the roses in the cheeks of 
many children besides those who come under their 
immediate care, the Hospital Committee has sup- 
port to find. 

So large a piece of garden-ground waiting for 
flowers, only a quarter of a mile from Holborn, 
was a curious thing to contemplate. When we 
looked into the dead house, built for the reception 
of those children whom skill and care shall fail to 
save, and heard of the alarm which its erection had 
excited in the breasts of some “ particular” old 
ladies in the neighborhood, we felt inclined to 
preach some comfort to them. Be of good heart, 
particular old ladies! In every street, square, 
crescent, alley, lane, in this great city, you will 
find dead children too easily. They lie thick all 
around you. This little tenement will not hurt 
you; there will be the fewer dead-houses for it; 
and the place to which it is attached may bring a 
saving health upon Queen Square, a blessing on 
Great Ormond Street. 

Ts it too much to hope that in a few years there 
will not be many students at the Adult Hospitals 
in London who will fail to contribute animation, 
by their frequent presence at the Child’s Hospital, 
to these deserted pavements of a bygone fashion ? 
Is it too much to believe that the little beds in the 
great house will never be suffered to remain empty, 
while there are little shapes of pain and unrest to 
lie down in them; or that the wilderness in the 

rden will be taught to bloom with recovered 
infant health? Who that knows how sweet a 
part of home the children are—who that knows 
how ill our hearts can spare one child to Death, 
far less the dreadful and reproachful thought of 
one in three—can doubt the end of this so sorely 
needed enterprise? Its way to the general sym- 
pathy and aid lies through one of the boomin 
doors into the general heart; and that heart is 
a great and tender one, and will receive it. 





How to get A Wire 1n Inp1A.—When a man ina 
decent rank of life wishes to marry, and can prove 
that he possesses the means of maintaining a wife, it 
is customary for him to apply to the mistress of the 
Byculla school, state his wishes and qualifications, 
and inquire into the number and character of the 
marriageable girls. An investigation immediately 
follows as to his eligibility ; and if all promises satis- 
factorily, he is forthwith invited to drink tea with the 
schoolmistress, upon an appointed evening, to give 
him an opportunity of making his selection. The 
elder girls are then informed of this intended visit, 
and its purport ; and those who desire to enter the 
matrimonial lists come forward, and signify their 
wish to join the party. Frequently four or five com- 
petitors make their appearance on these occasions in 
the mistress’ room. The gentleman, whilst doing 
his best to make himself universally agreeable, yet 
contrives, in the course of the evening, to mark his 
preference for one particular lady. Should these 
symptoms of budding affection be favorably received, 
he tenders his proposals in due farm on the following 
morning. But it often occurs that the selected lady 





does not participate in the inamorato’s sudden flame, 
in which case she is at perfect liberty to decline the 
honor of his alliance, and reserves herself for the next 
tea-party exhibition. 

We have known an instance when an amorous old 
gentleman from an out-station presented himself three 
successive times at these soirées, in the hope of ob- 
taining a wife to cheer the solitude of his up-country 
residence ; but all in vain, the young ladies unani- 
mously rejected him with the highest disdain, won- 
dering ‘* how such an ugly old fellow could have the 
impudence to think of a wife !’? But a very different 
reception is given to the dashing young sergeant, or 
smart-looking conductor ; their attentions are never 
repulsed, and the announcement of the ‘‘ chosen 
intendeds,’’ as Miss Squeers would say, is anticipated 
with the utmost impatience by many an anxious 
young heart. The wedding speedily follows, the 
bride’s modest ‘‘ trousseau’’ being provided from the 
funds of the establishment, and every girl in the 
school cheerfully contributing her aid in the manu- 
facture of the dresses.— Life in Bombay. 
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ANDERSON’S REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHALMERS. 


From the Spectator. 


ANDERSON’S REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHAL- 
MERS.* 


Mr. ANDERSON was a devoted admirer of the late 
Dr. Chalmers. He found the great preacher ‘‘ one 
of the most interesting and delightful characters 
he ever met with a; = it Pay of the 
highest privileges of his life to enjoy the intimacy 
Tihs a” Before the p A settled in 
Edinburgh, whenever he preached or spoke within 
reachable distance, there, be sure, was John An- 
derson ; and when, in 1828, Chalmers became Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Edinburgh, 
his admirer missed no opportunity of hearing him, 
be the occasion great or small. He was also 
brought into frequent personal contact with the 
deceased, as his publisher, his coadjutor in various 
projects of local usefulness, his follower in the great 
secession, and as a private friend. Nor did 
his attentions cease with life. Within sixteen 
days of the death of his master, John Anderson 
wrote a letter to Lord John Russell, suggesting 
the grant of a pension to the “‘ widow and family.’ 
Contenting himself with ‘a polite official ac- 
knowledgment through his lordship’s secretary, 
Mr. W. R. Grey,”’ Lord John took the credit of 
his namesake’s suggestion with the public. 

For forty years Mr. Anderson has been in the 
habit of keeping a “‘ private journal and literary 
diary.”” On almost every occasion when he had 
“ the advantage of listening to this distinguished 
man, he took memoranda of the most impressive 
= in the discourses delivered,’ and, it 
would appear, of his private conversation. In 
1832 Mr. Anderson published a short memoir of 
Dr. Chalmers, in a series of ‘‘ Sketches of the 
Edinburgh —— From these memorials, pri- 
vate correspondence, his own recollections, and 
floating anecdotes, with probably some assistance 
in formal matters from Dr. Hanna’s elaborate Me- 
moir, Mr, Anderson has composed his ‘* Remi- 
niscences ;*’ which begin with the birth and boy- 
hood, and pass beyond the death and funeral, of 
their subject. The use of Dr. Hanna’s work, it 
should be said, seems only formal. In many cases 
the same topic is touched by both writers, but 
differently presented; in a sermon, for example, 
Mr. Anderson mostly uses his own notes, Dr. 
Hanna the manuscript or published work of Chal- 
mers. 

This volume chiefly relates to the public career 
of its subject ; the notices of the man referring to 
the social, not the inner life; for which, indeed, 
Hanna can alone be consulted with satisfaction. 
Mr. Anderson works in the form of his original 
diary. Every event in the career, such as a new 
appointment, is entered under the date; so are 
the speeches, discourses, or published works, and 
in a general way the more private circumstances. 
Every day, in fact, on which Chalmers did or said 
something memorable, or even said something in 
John Anderson’s hearing, is marked with a white 
chalk. Consisting mainly of graphic accounts 
rather than reports of public displays of oratory, 
many of which have been already before the public 
ina more complete form, it will readily be im- 
agined that the volume is bést adapted for that 


* Reminiscences of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. 
By John Anderson, Esq., Author of ‘Sketches of the 
Edinburgh Clergy,” &c. Published by Nichol, 
and Nisbet, London. 
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large class in Scotland who have looked upon 
Chalmers in the flesh, or have daily heard of 
him as the leading celebrity of his countrymen, 
rather than for ers who are too distant to feel 
his local influence, and yet not far enough from 
him in point of time rightly to estimate the effect 
upon the age of his religious and moral influence 
as well as his oratory. Mr. Anderson effects 
what was probably his aim—to present a contin- 
uous, succinct, and interesting account of Chalmers 
in his pee capacity. The paucity of what may 
he called personal biography contributes to this 
result. The anecdotes relieve rather than divert 
attention, and fill up those intervals which took 
place between one public exertion and another, 
without calling off the reader to subjects totally 
distinct. From this unity, and the condensed 
manner in which the oratory is handled, the char- 
acter of Chalmers as a lecturer, preacher, profes- 
sor, and clerical defender of (so-called) ecclesias- 
tical rights, comes out with distinctness. The 
volume will therefore be found useful for those who 
do not wish to study this part of Chalmers in his 
works. Sometimes the reports strike us as giving 
a more vivid idea of the preacher than the sermon 
itself might do; there is, of course, more brevity 
but also more life. The sentiment of the follow- 
ing, from a sermon preached in 1821, on Colos- 
sians lst chapter, 12th verse, is not new, but it is 
powerfully illustrated and impressed. 


The object of the discourse was to show that there 
must be a personal meetness or fitness for heaven 
before we can be prepared for a better state of exist- 
ence ; this the preacher contrasted with a judicial 
meetness, on which he was afraid many professing 
Christians relied too much. He remarked that heaven 
would be no heaven to us if we have not a taste for 
its enjoyments ; that, therefore, an unholy mind is 
not fit for heaven, and that we must be sanctified by 
faith in order to be prepared for that better country. 
To show that judicial meetness would not of itself do, 
he instanced a man who was endowed with a bad and 
violent temper, which had led him to commit some 
outrage on the peace of society, for which he was sent 
to prison ; on being liberated, the fear of a repetition 
of the punishment might keep him from again com- 
mitting the offence, but his bad temper, the hell 
within him, might remain as much unmortified as 
ever. The ransom does not save him from the mis- 
eries of his own temper—it continues to corrode in 
the brooding chambers of his own heart. He re- 
marked that a great many people supposed hell to 
consist merely of corporeal punishment, and that it 
is the fire and the brimstone and the flame of which 
they are afraid ; and he observed that we have reason 
to believe that there is bodily punishment in hell, 
and that therefore there is mainly and essentially 
there both an arbitrary and inherent punishment. 
The malignant and revengeful feelings he considered 
as the principal elements of hell ; to be saved, there- 
fore, we must be sanctified. He asked us to look at 
the horrors of an ill-regulated gaol—at the mutual 
rage and revilings of its inhabitants—their cursing 
and blasphemies—their debaucheries and unhallowed 
desires ; only stamp upon these creatures immortal 
ity, and you have hell! Liberate them, and, until 
they are changed, they carry hell along with them— 
they have it in their own bosoms. Even take the 
example of a family, how the infliction of moral pain 
by its members, one upon another, may turn it into 
a hell. The unhappy beings of this world have 
chosen for themselves, for eternity, the miserable 
employment of feeding upon ashes. He went on to 
say that a forensic deed of justification is not enough 5 


| it may cover a sinner on his way—it may guide him 


to the gate of the city that has foundations ; but if he 
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were there, there could be no happiness for him— 
even if he could have his person imported into heaven, 
he would import also a portion of the miseries of hell 
along with it, if unsanctified in his nature. 


Some of the early anecdotes are probably well- 
known traditionally, if not in print, and have 
often as much rusticity as point. The followin 
shows the estimate formed by rigid Calvinists o 
Chalmers in his younger days, when he went 
sightseeing on Sunday, and held that two days a 
week was quite — for a minister to discharge 
his duty to his parish. 


Prior to the great change on his character, many 
of the common people regarded him as a very indif- 
ferent preacher ; his sermons not being of an evan- 
gelical cast. A good illustration of this occurred 
with Mr. afterward Sir James Ivory, then residing 
at Dundee ; who one day met a Kilmany man on the 
road, with whom he entered into conversation. The 
man said to him, ‘‘ You are weel aff at Dundee, sir, 
for ministers.’’ Mr. Ivory remarked, knowing Chal- 
mers’ talents, ‘‘ You are better off at Kilmany.”’ 
The peasant replied, ‘‘ As for Chalmers, sir, he’s nae 


>>> 


minister ava’. 


These anecdotes refer to a much later period, 
indeed, after the secession; and indicate how 
closely the Boswell of Dr. Chalmers gathered up 
everything that fell. 


On telling him that a person had remarked that 
it was beneath his dignity to be going over Scotland 
delivering public addresses, he said, characteristical- 
ly—*‘ Dignity ! we might die o’ dignity !’’ 

Once, at his house at Morningside, we happened to 
mention that the Scotsman newspaper of that morn- 
ing had called him the Pope. He turned round to 
Mrs. Chalmers, laughing heartily, and said—*‘ Do 
you hear, my dear, the Scotsman calls me the Pope.”’ 

When with him one day in his study at Inverleith 
Row, he took up a penknife from his desk, and said— 
**Mr. Anderson, had you ever a good penknife? Do 
you know, sir, it adds greatly to a man’s happiness 
to have a good penknife !’” 


This story of Jeffrey shows the man and the 
Scotchman. 


On the day—the memorable 18th May, 1843—when 
the disruption of the Church of Scotland was expected 
to take place, there met two men well known in 
Edinburgh society, and to the country generally, the 
one Mr. P—— R——, (now Lord R——,) [Peter Rob- 
ertson, now Lord Robertson,] and the other Lord Jef- 
frey. Mr. R was one of those who doubted the 
honesty and sincerity of the non-intrusionists, and 
joined in the sneer of those who admitted that perhaps 
nine or ten of the men who had most deeply committed 
themselves might come out. Mr. R——, along with 
Lord Jeffrey, had gone that day to a place that over- 
looked the line of the expected procession, in the hope 
rather that sinister predictions might be verified, than 
that honor and courage and fidelity might be vindicated 
and exemplified. At last the long-looked-for moment 
arrived ; the door of St. Andrew’s Church was 
opened, and there issued forth Chalmers, Welsh, and 

acfarlane, followed by a long, continuous line of 
hundreds of their less known but not less determined 
brethren, and the Church of Scotland was on the 
streets, and Free. The eye could not number the 
blackening train. The prediction was not fulfilled, 
and the result was the exclamation—‘‘ The fools ! 
thus to leave their fat livings for a whim!’’ Lord 
Jeffrey took a different view of the matter, and a 
truer and a nobler one ; with deep emotion, his e 
—that sharp, piercing eye—filled with tears, he 
uttered the words—‘‘ Thank God for my country ! 








OF SKYE. 


there is not another country in the world where such 
a deed could have been done !”’ 





From the Times, 29th March. 
THE ISLE OF SKYE. 


Drvivep by a strait scarcely a quarter of a mile 
wide from the shores of the ‘veal thieet and most 
populous country of the world is another island, 
on which nature has lavished many of her wonders 
but few of her bounties. Blue mysterious lakes, 
conical mountains of wondrous color and form, ba-~ 
saltic columns, } pinnacles of rock, and e 
variety of cape and promontory, attract the tourist, 
and leave on his mind pictures of beauty and sub- 
limity which neither time nor distance can ever 
effuce. The —a traveller will not fail to 
recognize the only spot to which this description 
applies—the beautiful but most miserable island 
of Skye. Skye is so deeply intersected by the sea 
that, although of very considerable geographical 
extent, no part of it is more than three miles 
removed from the coast. The climate is rain 
even be oy of the other y rommanage eee bm 4 j 
some of the valleys possess a degree of fertility, the 

neral aspect of | the island is aed and desolate, 

ut off from the rest of ¢he world, and distant a 
hundred miles from Inverness, their county town, 
the inhabitants have been forced to subsist on the 
scanty resources of their island, little improved by 
trade, and not at all by manufactures. 

Unhappily the two families, the largest pro- 
— in the island, on whose prudence and 
nevolence the welfare of the people mainl 
depended, were as negligent of the interests of 
those whom Providence had intrusted to their 
care, as of their own. In their anxiety to extort 
— shilling of rent which could be obtained from 
their poor patrimony, the ually withdrew the 
comantion land in when pe. Ae and intelli- 

nce, and, destroying all the intermediate classes 

tween the laird and the peasant, handed over to 
their creditors their estates burdened and over- 
peopled by a useless crowd of poor and ignorant 
cottiers. Living, like the Irish, on the potato, 
the people of Skye were equally unable to meet the 
failure of that root, which attacked it in that damp 
and sunless climate a year before the blight was 
felt elsewhere. From that time to the present the 
condition of the people of Skye has beer one of hope 
less and helpless misery. There is no poor law to 
support any but the aged and infirm. Even such 
a refuge as the unions of Kilrush or Ennistymon 
have afforded, is denied them ; there is no rate in 
aid ; there are no government advances to receive 
or to repudiate. The great proprietors of the 
island are insolvent, and the creditors in possession 
of their estates have little sympathy with the 
people, with whom they have oa brought most 
unwillingly in contact. The only relief which has 
been received has been from private charity, and 
these donations are barely sufficient to maintain 
the islanders from day to day in the protracted 
agonies of semi-starvation. Hope from within 
there is none, and people at length become tired of 
merely protracting sufferings which they cannot 
remove or even permanently alleviate. The island 
seems destined by nature for a sheep-walk, and if 
it return to the pastoral state a few thousands only 
of its present twenty-three thousand inhabitants 
can possibly be maintained there. What is to 
become of the rest? While this is the melancholy 
position of a portion of a Scotch county, in another 














A CURIOSITY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


part of our empire the picturais exactly reversed. 
A warm and dry climate, a boundless ex of 
fertile soil, innumerable flocks and herds, metallic 
riches baffling calculation, place Australia in the 
most vivid and startling contrast to the famine- 
stricken Island of Skye. The labor which dies 
from inanition in the one is greedily and earnestly 
craved in the other, and forty or fifty pounds a 
year would be cheerfully given in New South 
Wales or Port Phillip for services which in Skye 
cannot secure the laborer food to support or clothes 
to cover him. The transition te [ abrupt and 
decisive from the extremity of misery to the height 
of comfort—from the gnawing agonies of famine 
to the utmost superfluity of abundance. The want 
which is never pee in the one country is never 
present in the other. Nor is this abundance pur- 
chased by any sacrifice or anticipation of the re- 
sources of the community. While in Skye the 
capital of the island cannot afford even the scantiest 
subsistence to its population, in Australia each la- 
borer produces far more wealth than he consumes, 
and therapid increase of capital increases the demand 
for labor just in proportion as that labor is liberally 
supplied. Every one of these famished Highlanders 
would, on his arrival at the Antipodes, become a con- 
sumer of British manufactures ; the colony would be 
benefited by the importation of labor; the island 
would be relieved by the removal of persons whom 
it cannot employ; the emigrant himself would 
exchange a state of permanent misery for assured 
prosperity ; the empire would profit by the increase 
of her capital ; and the impulse given to her trade 
and manufactures. Capital should be employed 
where it is most productive, and the main objection to 
a restrictive system is that it tends to interfere with 
this, the law of nature and reason. But the same 
thing is equally true of labor ; and the state which 
retains any portion of her people in a situation in 
which they can do nothing for her or themselves 
is as wasteful of her resources as a man who car- 
ries on business at a loss when another trade is 
open to him by which he could make a profit. 

On all grounds, therefore, social, economical, 
and charitable, we have made out a —_ case 
in favor of emigration from the Island of Skye to 
Australia. The people are utterly unable to under- 
take this matter for themselves, the landed pro- 
prietary are insolvent and cannot assist them ; 
unless private charity or public munificence inter- 
fere they must remain and perish. Under these 
most distressing circumstances we are happy to 
find that a society has been formed of persons de- 
sirous of promoting the permanent relief of the 
island from the incubus of its poor and helpless 
population. The Land and Emigration Commis- 
sioners, to whom are intrusted the large sums 
raised by the sale and leasing of lands in Australia, 
have undertaken to give free passages to some four 
hundred families, making in all about two thousand 
souls. Whether this wholesale importation of a 
purely Celtic population be exactly the manner in 
which the trust ought to be discharged, we will 
not now stop to inquire, nor how far it is fitting 
that this expense, so beneficial to the whole of the 
empire, should be imposed exclusively on the 
colony. The present question is how to raise the 
suum of twenty shillings a head required by the 
c mmissioners over and above the expenses of the 
passage, which it is to be feared that the emi- 
grants will be too poor themselves to contribute. 
For this purpose the benevolence of the public is 
appealed to, and certainly it never can be solicited 
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in a better cause. It is intended that the money 
thus obtained should be repaid by the emigrants 
on their arrival, and advanced again to those to 
whom a similar boon may be hereafter conceded. 
If this money can be raised by private benevo- 
lence, there will be no reason to push the matter 
further ; but if not, it would seem that a case is 
made out for a small parliamentary grant. It is 
the imperative duty of the state to preserve its 
subjects from destruction, and if we could expend 
ten millions in temporary, wasteful, and inade- 
quate remedies for the miseries of Ireland, we 
might surely devote a few thousands to the perma- 
nent, economical, and complete relief of the un- 
merited misfortunes of Skye. It may be very 
necessary to cut vessels into three parts in order to 
show how cleverly we can put them together again, 
to dress and undress our regiments, to fill up one 
harbor and empty another; but these matters, 
weighty as they are, yield, we humbly conceive, 
in importance to the old and undeniable maxim, 
that the safety of the people is the supreme law. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A CURIOSITY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tue crustacean class of animals, of which the lob- 
ster, crab, and shrimp are familiar examples, have 
this peculiarity of structure—that their soft bodies 
are enclosed within a coat-of-mail formed of carbo- 
nate and phosphate of lime. In fact, they 
their skeleton outside their bodies, both for defence 
of the vital parts within, and for the attachment of 
the muscles which move their limbs, and every part 
of their frame. No warrior of old was ever more 
completely enveloped in his hard coat-of-mail, with 
its jointed greaves and overlapping scales, than is 
the lobster in its crustaceous covering ; with this 
exception, that the warrior could at pleasure un- 
buckle himself from his armor, whereas the body 
and limbs of the crustacea are completely incased 
in hollow cylinders, firmly and accurately jointed, 
from which there is no such ready release, Now, 
as this shelly integument envelops them from their 
earliest youth, and as it does not expand and grow, 
the natural growth of the soft body beneath would 
be entirely prevented did not nature supply a rem- 
edy of a very curious kind—the exuviation, or pe- 
riodical throwing off of the external crust, and the 
formation of a larger shell-covering fitted for the 
increasing growth of the animal. This is a cir- 
cumstance which has long been familiar to nat- 
uralists, and, indeed, the most ordinary observer 
must have often remarked, in the crabs and lobsters 
brought to table, appearances indicative of their 
change of external coverings. In the back of the 
edible crab may often be noticed a red membrane 
lining the inner side of the shell, but so loose 
as to be readily detached. Along the greater part 
of its course this membrane has already assumed 
a half-crustaceous consistence, and is just the pre- 
— process to the old shell being thrown off 

y the animal. There is another curious circum- 
stance which has also been long known—that crabs 
and lobsters can renew lost limbs. Some miscon- 
ception, however, had existed regarding the manner 
in which this was effected, until the observations 
of the late Sir John Dalyell have thrown more 
accurate light on the subject. 

This most amiable and eminent zoologist, who 
was lost to science last year, afforded a pleasing 
illustration of the solace and delight which the 
pursuit of the study of nature yields to the diligent 
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inquirer into her mysteries. With a feeble consti- 
tution and frame of body, which precluded his 
mingling in the more active pursuits of everyday 
life, this sedentary philosopher collected around 
him examples of minute and curious beings from 
the depth of the ocean, from lake and river, and 
for many long years found the delight of his leis- 
ure hours in watching the habits of the animals, 
and in discovering and describing many sin- 
~ circumstances in the constitution of their 

ies and the peculiar adaptations of their structure 
and instincts to their modes of existence. One of 
his last communications to the public, imparted 
with all the modesty and simplicity of true genius, 
at the last meeting of the Britis Association in 
Edinburgh, was on this subject of the exuviation 
of the crustacea.* 

It appears from Sir John’s observations that 
crustaceans begin to throw off their shells at a very 
early period of their life, even in that embryo state 
in which they first appear after having left the egg, 
and before they have yet assumed the real form of 
their mature state. During every successive exu- 
viation in this embyro state, they assume more 
and more of their perfect and established form. 
While the crab is young and rapidly growing, fre- 





uent exuviations take place at short intervals, 
rom three to five times in the course of one year. 
Previous to the change, the animal almost ceases 
to feed, and becomes rather inactive; the proper | 
time having at length arrived, exuviation is effected | 
in the course of a few hours, body and limbs being 





imen of the common crab was subjected to obser- 
vation on 29th September. The body might have 
been donnistnel in a circle three quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and the extended limbs by one 
and a half inch in diameter. Its first exuviation 
ensued on the 8th of November, the second on the 
30th of April following, and the shell then pro- 
duced subsisted till the 12th of September, when 
another exuviation took place, introducing a new 
shell of such transparent white that the interior 
almost shone through it. All the shells were white, 
and increased somewhat in size successively. This 
last shell of 12th September subsisted until 29th 
March, being 197 days, when it was thrown off 
during another exuviation.”’ 

But what was remarkable, the animal now had 
only the two large claws, the other eight limbs were 
deficient. ‘‘ Resting on its breast as it was, I did 
not at first discover the fact that the creature pre- 
sented a strange and very uncouth aspect. However, 
it fed readily, and proved very tame, though — 
less ; often falling on its back, and not being able 
to recover itself from the deficiency of its limbe. I 
preserved this mutilated object with uncommon 
care, watching it almost incessantly ae and night ; 
expecting another exuviation, which might be 
attended with interesting consequences, I felt 
much anxiety for its survivance. My solicitude 
was not vain. After the defective shell had sub- 
sisted eighty-six days, its tenant meantime feeding 
readily, the desired event took place in a new exu- 
viation on 23d June. On this occasion a new 


alike relieved from their hard covering. Until the | animal came forth, and in the highest perfection, 
new shell acquire firmness and strength, the crea-| quite entire and symmetrical, with all the ten 
ture is very s y: and, in the state of nature, retires| limbs peculiar to its race, and of the purest and 
into cavities below rocks or heaps of protecting | most beautiful white. I could not contemplate 
sea-weed. Sir John had kept for some time one; such a specimen of nature’s energies restoring per- 
of our smaller species of shore-crabs, (Carcinus | fection, and through a process so extraordinary, 
monas,) of medium size, of a brown color, with one | without admiration. Something yet remained to 
white limb. One summer evening it was put out- | be established ; was this perfection permanent, or 
side the window in a capacious pe aan pe sea-| was it only temporary! Like its precursor, this 
water. In the morning a form exactly resembling | specimen was quite tame, healthy, and vigorous. 
its own, only somewhat larger, lay in the vessel. | In 102 days it underwent exuviation, when it ap- 
This was the same animal, which thad performed | peared again, perfect as before, with a shell of 


exuviation and extricated itself from the old shel! 
during the night. The resemblance between bot) 
forms was complete—everything was the same, 
even the white limb was seen in both. Another 
specimen kept was of a smaller size, the opposite | 
extremities of the limbs being only thirteen lines | 


snowy white, and a little red speckling on the limbs. 
Finally, its shell having subsisted 189 days, was 
succeeded by another of equal beauty and perfec- 
tion, the speckling of the legs somewhat in- 
creased. As all the shells had gradually augment- 
ed, so was this larger than the others. The ex- 





asunder ; its color was green, with three white | tended Jimbs would have occupied a circle of four 
patches on the back. In the course of little more | inches diameter. About a month after this exu- 
than a year five exuviations took place at irregular | viation the animal perished accidentally, having 
intervals, the new shell and animal becoming) been two years and eight months under examina- 
larger each time. The third shell came on uni-| tion. It was an interesting specimen, extremely 
formly green, thé white spots being entirely oblit-| tame and tranquil, always coming to the sidé of 
erated. On the fourth exuviation, the limbs ex-| the vessel as I approached, and holding up its little 
panded two inches and a half. From the long, | claws as if supplicating food.’’ 
slender form of the limbs of crustacea, they are very) The shrimp when in confinement becomes very 
liable to mutilation. Crabs are also a very pugna- | tame, and readily exuviates. The process is fre- 
cious family, and in their battles limbs are often quent, the integument separates entire, and is al- 
snapped off. These mutilations, however, are most colorless. In female crustaceans the roe is 
readily repaired ; although, contrary to what was placed outside the shell to which it adheres. 
the common belief, the restoration takes place only | During the period of such adherence, the female 
at the next regular period of exuviation. _erab, so far as observation goes, does not change 
The full-grown common crab (Cancer pagurus) is its shell—a marked provision of nature to preserve 
ofa reddish-brown color, the claws tipped black ; but | the spawn. 
some of the young are naturally of the purest white,| We may remark that other classes of animals 
whieh remains long unsullied. This does not arise | exuviate in a similar manner to the crustaceans. 
from confinement, which, according to Sir John, |Thus serpents throw off in entire masses their 
has no influence on color. ‘‘ A young white spec- | scaly coverings, even a slough from the eyes ; and 


various insects in their larva state are continually 
* Report of Beitish Association, 1851. Pp. 120-122. | throwing off and renewing their skins. 














THE PASHA’S NEW BOAT. 


From Household Words. 
THE PASHA’S NEW BOAT. 


Maxne a little excursion, the other day, by rail- 
way, I had a sudden fancy to get out at Staines. 
I was attracted by the quiet look of the village, and 
its trees and hedges, in their autumnal garb. AsI 
strolled along, what a contrast I felt it to the hurrying 
crowd of the Strand, which I had left only forty 
minutes ago! There, all noise, and numbers, and 
floating smuts, and an eddy of conflicting passen- 
gers and vehicles; here, all quietude, and a thinly- 
scattered population, with green fields round 
about, and the river Colne softly and regularly 
gliding on its course. 

But the village itself' What a change had it 
undergone since last I passed through it, on the 
top of a four-horse coach, spanking along over the 
bridge, twenty years ago! Over that same bridge 
there used at that time to pass some six-and-thirty 
four-horse coaches every day—fine, well appointed, 
gallant turn-outs, to wonder and admire at which 
all the inhabitants ran to their doors, or thrust their 
heads and shoulders from the windows, while boys 
cheered them as they rattled past, and ran by the 
side with inflated cheeks, until fairly beyond the 
precincts of the village. Now, these gallant coaches 
have disappeared in the dark distance, and in the 
dusty clouds of science and of change, rather than 
of years ; and a long passenger-train, headed by a 
roaring locomotive, dashes across the village, every 
half-hour, over the heads and houses of the ‘* oldest 
inhabitants.”’ 

A bright autumnal sun shines, with coy glances, 
on the river Colne, which returns a cool and pleas- 
ant smile as of yore,.while the red and yellow 
leaves float down its stream, towards the flour-mill, 
hard by; but the trade of the place is gone. The 
little traffic that remains is, at all events, of that 
quiet kind which a casual visitor unavoidably com- 
pares with the inexplicable existence of so man 
of our little towns, with their dusky little obsolete 
shops, at a hundred miles’ distance from the me- 
tropolis. . 

ull of these and similar reflections, partly in- 
duced by the quietude of the village, and partly by 
the fading hues of autumn that surround it, 1 walk 
mechanically onwards, towards the flour-mill. It 
is a water-mill, turned by the Colne. Green mead- 
ows are around it. But what a quantity of linen 
is laid out to bleach upon the meadow nearest the 
mill! Why, there must be an acre and a half of 
sheets, and table-cloths, and jack-towels! While 
thus gazing, the sky becomes overcast, and a dark 
and threatening cloud comes rolling and unrolling 
itsélf this way. See, from one of the lower doors 
of the mill, a crowd of people rushing forth into 
the field! They are not millers—they cannot be 





laundresses. ‘There are sixty or seventy of them, 
men and boys. ‘They hurry to the field, and each 
one seizes something he can carry, such as a jack- | 
towel ; but two go to a table-cloth, and three lay | 
hold of the corners of a sheet. What wonderful | 
thing has happened to the bleaching lineu? Each 
piece is not only as stiff as a board, or a barn-door, 
but appears to be as heavy. The men and boys 
carry these curiosities into the mill, and then hurry 
forth for the remainder, so that the field is cleared, 
and now lies in all its natural greenness, ready to 
receive the shower. 

A terrible shower it seems to be that is about to 
descend. I have no umbrella, and I make for the 





mill-door. There, I am met with the repelling 
sanouncement, painted up—‘‘ No admittance, ex- 
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cept on business.”’ I ask to see the foreman, and 
frankly tell him what my business is—it is to 

out of the rain. He smiles, but shakes his head, 
and points to a little inn not far off. Before de- 
parting, I inquired the cause of the extraordinary 
weight and stiffness of the table-cloths, and sheets, 
and jack-towels, that have just been carried into the 
mill.—‘* They are nothing of the sort, sir,’’ an- 
swers the foreman ; ‘‘ they are pieces of paper.’’— 
“Of paper t’’—** Yes.”"—** Not to write letters 
upon t”’—** No, sir; to make a boat.’’—* For 
whom ?’’—* For the Pasha of Egypt.”’ 

Hearing this, I at once found that I had some 
business in the mill. I explained to the foreman 
that I was not a rival paper-manufacturer, nor a 
boat-builder, nor a prying speculator, nor a gov- 
ernment officer of any kind, but simply a House- 
hold Word ; whereupon I was presently admitted. 
The threatening shower passed over soon after 
this, and out again sallied the troop, bearing their 
respective shares of ‘* paper,’’ to lay down upon 
the grass, as before. ‘They were placed there to 
dry in the air and sun. 

I found the interior of the mill, with its adjoin- 
ing house, divided and appropriated in a very in- 
genious manner. The business of the mill, for 
grinding corn, was carried on, as it always had been; 
but its present owner was Mr. Charles Bielefeld, 
the papier-maché manufacturer, of Wellington 
Street, Strand, London ; and he had taken a lease 
of the mill and premises in order to try the experi- 
ments of a new invention, and to carry on a new 
branch of his business, In pursuance of this inven- 
tion. To this end, one room in the mill ground 
corn ; another ground rags; one had the ma- 
chinery of the flour-mill—another, that of his papier 
maché. The bed-rooms of the house adjoining 
were half-filled with picture-frames, having all the 
appearance of the richest carvings in oak, maple, 
mahogany, ebony, and the boldest or most intricate 


y | filigree or scrojl-work in iron and bronze—but 


every morse] of it paper, or rather mashed rags. 
The lower rooms of the house were nearly all ap- 
propriated to painting-rooms, where several Italian 
artists, of superior talent and skill, were employed 
upon great slabs, that had every appearance of 
polished marble, but were of the same homely com- 
position I have mentioned. Even the kitchens had 
to contribute their share to the ‘* great work ;”’ andI 
saw a carpenter’s planing elbow advance and retreat 
in alarming proximity to a leg of mutton roasting. 

From the foreman, whom | found very obliging, 
and from one of the artists engaged in painting a 
ferocious tiger on a delicate blue enamelled ground, . 
I obtained the following elucidation of the amusing 
and no less interesting scenes, the outlines of which 
we have just hastily sketched. 

The Pasha of Egypt—having found that richly- 
painted panels in his pleasure-yacht were continu- 
ally splitting or warping with the heat, and that fine 
carvings in wood, and other decorations and works 
of artin that material, and also in plaster, frequent- 
ly cracked and fell to pieces from the same action 
of the climate—suddenly bethought him of papier 
maché, not only for the ornamental work, but to 
form the main substance of the whole interior, fore 
and aft, to his yacht. Panels, bulk-heads, stair- 
cases, partitions, he wanted to have them all: of 
papier maché. Without inquiring if such a thing 
had ever been seen before, or if paper had ever yet 
been wrought to any such consistency—as, indeed, 
it never had, or anything approaching to it, in the 
magnitude required—his highness sent word te . 
certain opulent and intelligent Greek merchante - 
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now in London, making known his orders, and 
jaking it for granted that somebody would be found 
in England to execute them. The merchants, 
having carefully examined all the works in the 
above-mentioned material which were sent to the 
Great Exhibition, were of course very much struck 
with the colossal column and Corinthian capital 
manufactured by Mr. Charles Bielefeld, together 
with other works of his, showing great originality 
and a perfect command over the material. ‘To him, 
therefure, they applied, making known the wishes 
of his highness the Pasha, and, in the event of the 
thing being found practicable, proposing a contract. 

Mr. Bielefeld accordingly made some experi- 
ments, and models, both with papier maché, and 
for the new machinery that would be required, and 
soon becoming convinced that he could effect what 
was required, he signed a contract. Different 
pieces of workmanship have been shipped off, from 
time to time, as they were completed; and some 
of the most artistical of them are now in course of 
finishing. They undoubtedly involve much more 
extensive results in future. But to render this 
clearly intelligible, it is requisite to offer a pre- 
liminary word of explanation. 

The credit of the original invention of papier 
maché is given by the English to the manufacturers 
of France; and, strangely enough—indeed, it is the 
only instance I ever heard of such a thing between 
the rival manufacturers of any two nations—the 
French most courteously insist upon giving it to 
the English. Leaving this excess of politeness to 
settle the question of pridfity, I shall simply say 
that the French and the Germans made use of it 
as early as 1740 in the manufacture of snuff-boxes, 
and, subsequently, of trays, and similar articles, and 
that it gradually rose in importance with the French 
and Austrian artisans towards the close of the eigh- 
teenth century ; but that its new, improved, and 
enlarged applications are entirely of recent date, and 
that in excellence of workmanship, with regard to 
numerous ornaments and articles of domestic utility, 
and more especially of architectural decoration, 
— has surpassed all other nations. 

ut three or four species of manufacture, each 

- very different from the other, are often confounded 
. and called by the common term of papier maché. 
The first of these is simply the old method of 
pasting one sheet of paper over another, thus form- 
ing a millboard of various degreesgof thickness, to be 
used in the manufacture of trays, tea-boards, work- 
boxes, cabinets, &c., as described in a previous 
article on the Birmingham ‘ Hot-houses.’’ The 
. Next more particularly belongs to the French, and 
. is termed carton pierre. But though called ‘* carton,” 
: there is in truth very little paper in the compo- 
. sition. It is a mixture of whitening, or slacked 
lime, pulped rags, and paper, glue or paste, whey 
of milk, and (they say) white of eggs, though this 
: latter must surely have been too expensive to have 
. formed any considerable portion of the ingredients. 
This mixture is also assisted by bits of wire in 
figures, or pieces of string, and fine cord, in order 
to make the parts adhere, where limbs of figures, 
or the fine parts of foliage, are likely to be broken 
off, an event that very easily happens. The carton 
pierre is, in truth, only an improvement, though a 
very great one, on the old class of stucco and putty 
- ornaments. A third species of manufacture is the 
regular papier maché, with its numerous applica- 
tions. ‘This is made by collecting a mass of refuse 
, paper, fine and coarse, cut in strips, boiled, strained, 
beaten in a mortar, and worked in a sort of mill 
. with some light glue or other adhesive liquid, until 








it becomes a thick paste, and is then ready to be 
into such moulds as are prepared for it. 
he latest of these inventions is the one patented 
some years since by Mr. Charles Bielefeld, which 
differs materially from all the rest. It is called by the 
generic name of papier maché, by way, I suppose, 
of defining the class to which it belongs; yet it is 
not, in fact, made with paper at all, but simply with 
the materials from which paper is made; thus in- 
geniously avoiding one unnecessary step in the 
process, as well as the unnecessary duty on paper 
—and accomplishing a great saving in time and 
expense. 
aper is usually made of rags, and the thought 
suddenly occurred to Mr. Bielefeld to commence 
his manufacture exactly in the same way, but, stop- 
ping short of paper, to convert the rag-pulp at once 
into the papier-maché composition. This device, 
amusingly simple, and, like many of the most 
ingenious discoveries, an obvious thing after the 
discovery has been made, constitutes his especial 
patent, and has enabled him to execute many great 
works and contracts not otherwise practicable in 
the same time. The Pantheon, in Oxford Street, 
the British Museum, the mansion of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, the ambassador’s palace at Constanti- 
nople, with many other edifices of the same class, 
have been decorated by his manufactures. This 
affair of the pasha’s New Boat, is, however, a dif- 
ferent business, and has called into play a new, and, 
as I think, an important invention. 

I see before me a large slab some seven feet 
square, apparently of highly-polished marble, and 
of about an inch and a half in thickness. It is 
strong and massive in substance, as it is elegant 
and delicate in texture. It is about as heavy as the 
same slab or tablet would be in oak, or mahogany 
It is water-proof; it is sound-proof—nothing could 
be heard through it any more than through a brick 
wall ; it will not crack in any heat of climate, nor 
warp, nor “ give’’ in any way ; it can be cut, filed, 
sawed, planed, turned by a lathe, nailed and screwed ; 
it is a non-conductor of heat and of cold—and it is 
made of the pulp of old rags. Slabs of this ma- 
terial, in an early stage of the process, were what 
Lat first mjstook for sheets and table-cloths, some 


three hundred pieces of which were lying upon the- 


meadow near the mill, as previously described. 
These slabs are to form the entire fittings of the 
interior of the Pasha’s steam yacht—bulk-heads, 
partitions, staircases, panels, lockers, and ceilings. 

The paintings and other ornaments lavished 
upon these slabs are of the highest order of decora- 
tive art. Some of them havea soft, cream-colored, 
or ivory ground, for the designs, but the majority 
are of a delicate light-green. The surfaces are, in 
many cases, divided into oval, round, or oblong 
panels, on which are painted, in very superior 
style, numerous bits of Oriental scenery, by way of 
forming an appropriate back-ground to tigers, leop- 
ards, and birds of splendid plumage ; among which 
the English pheasant, king-fishar, and goldfinch, 
find equal positions of honor. English horses, 
and fine specimens of our dogs, are also painted 
with great care and finish. Fruits of various kinds 
are also in abundance, and flowers and foliage, of 
course. These are all surrounded and entwined 
with beautiful work of the kind commonly called 
arabesque, though the Italian artists, who are en 
gaged upon them, inform me that in Italy they 
designate this style of work as ‘* Raffaelesque.’” 
It is composed of all sorts of exquisitely graceful 
foliage, tendrils, and seroll-work, in the most deli- 
cate colors, and also in gold. Some of them re- 
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mind me of paintings on fine porcelain. Nothing 
of the kind can be more chaste and beautiful ; and 
the general effect of these paintings combines 
richness with grace, and splendor with delicate 
taste, in adegree rarely seen. They at once reflect 
great credit on the taste of the Italian artists and 
Mr. Bielefeld, and on the Greek merchants who 
have shown such good judgment in their selection 
ofan English manufacturer. 

We should not forget that there is a Pavilion 
made entirely of these slabs, which is to be placed 
apon the deck. The paintings of birds, fruit, and 
flowers, as well as the designs in gold, are of the 
most elegant description. 

But I must return to London. The train soon 
whirls me back, and I make my way directly to the 
show-rooms and manufactory of Mr. Bielefeld in 
Wellington Street, North. I enter, and the first 
thing that catches my attention—amidst an endless 
variety of picture-frames, mouldings, . cornices, 
brackets, alto-relievi, bas-reliefs, busts, (apparently 
in plaster, in white marble, and in dark-colored 
marble,) figures, chimney-ornaments, monumental 
tablets, looking-glass frames, ceiling ornaments, 
and articles of furniture—is an immense eagle, 
swinging from an archway, and seeming to forbid 
advance into the suite of show-rooms beyond. This 
eagle is a model or counterpart of a set—I forget 
how many there were—made for the Pavilion at 
Brighton ; a chandelier hanging by a chain from 
each of their necks. But I am still more confound- 
ed by a dragon, that lies crouching on the ground 
behind a heap of shafts and capitals, and magnificent 
centre ornaments forceilings. This dragon is large 
enough to swallow St. George and his horse too, 
and still not seem much swollen by the meal. He 
is so large, they are obliged to unship his wings 
1n order to find accommodations for him. He is the 
counterpart of four monsters of the same size, made 
for the same Pavilion, who held each by a chain 
from their mouths, large and massive chandeliers. 
So much for ornaments of the minutest work, and so 
much for monsters. All made of —- rather, 
according to this new patent, of old rag-pulp. 

Here, too, I behold an architectural capital—the 
same immense piece of art-manufacture that stood 
upon a correspondingly huge shaft of the ground- 
floor of the Great Exhibition. It measures twenty- 
two feet in circumference at the top. This is the 
counterpart of four of the same size that were sent 
out by Mr. Bielefeld for the bank in Australia. (I 
rejoice to hear that the colonists there are in so 
flourishing a state as this seems to indicate.) Now, 
if this prodigious capital were painted, grained, var- 
nished, and polished to resemble a carving in oak, 
and set up on its shaft, in a grand hall, nobody 
could possibly discern the difference ; and, if painted 
now and then, it would last a hundred years, and 
more. Bat, if such a capital were really to be 
carved in oak, it would cost, at least, from a hun- 
dred and sixty to two hundred pounds; whereas 
this one might be had, perhaps, for thirty. In the 
same proportion of cost, or probably at much less, 
may picture frames (of this wonderful old-rag com- 
position) be had, resembling oak, maple, ebony, or 
even bronze, and in rich open-work patterns, so as 
to defy detection at a few yards’ distance. All 
these, and all other manufactures, in which ele- 
gance, or grandeur, or beauty of form and general 
fine taste, are brought within the means of the great 
majority of the educated—aiding as they also do in 
the education and refinement of the mass of the 
people—are among the most cheering signs and 
tokens of progress in our present day. 
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‘* The frames of Mr. Bielefeld”’ (says the ‘* Art- 
Union,”’ and I fully coincide in the opinion of the 
writer) ‘* present the best characteristics of fine 
carving ; the course of the chisel, though subdued, 
is‘everywhere apparent, and the liberal resort to 
undercutting, and occasionally nearly alto-relief, 
realize the peculiar finesse and spirit of the best 
manipulists amongst the old carvers in wood; 
substituting for the dull, prim, and mechanical me- 
diocrity of works in putty composition, an easy 
liberal, and artistic dexterity in the execution, 
which must be appreciated by every lover of the 
excellent. They may be recommended also on 
other grounds ; when conveyed from place to place, 
(to Provincial Exhibitions, for example,) they are 
liable to no injury from chipping, as the common 
frames are; we have seen the effect of a picture 
entirely ruined, in consequence of the frame being 
shattered during transit. An essential advantage 
also is, that these frames weigh no more than half 
the weight of the usual frames of the same size. 
We strongly urge upon artists to visit this establish- 
ment and examine for themselves.”’ 

The premises in Wellington Street, for these 
manufactures, are laid out in different departments. 
In the basement there is a steam-engine with all its 
appurtenances. It is applied to drive lathes, and 
machinery of various kinds ; and the steam is ap- 
= to warming every room and work-place. 

he ground-floor is laid out in show-rooms, the 
contents of which I have already indicated, though 
slightly enough. Next above the show-rooms is 
an entre-sol, and here the presses are at work, 
forcing the papier maché into different moulds, 
where it is left to dry, before taken out to harden, and 
to be put through the ornamenting and finishing 
processes. Among these presses there is an hy- 
draulic press, which exerts an enormous power, 
equal to a weight of eighty tons. Over these rooms 
are the graining and gilding-rooms ; and over these, 
again, are rooms where other moulding and orna- 
menting operations are carried on. At the top of 
all, are the carpenters’ work-shops. One side of 
the house is separated from all the rest ; and here, 
in the rooms on each floor, from top to bottom of 
this lofty house, are kept the various articles form- 
ing the ‘ stock,’ all ready to meet any extensive 
home or foreign orders. 

I have not sufficient space to speak of the mod- 
elling-rooms and casting-rooms, to me the most 
interesting in point of art; but the works are not 
only carried on with the best skill and promptitude, 
but are of singular variety. This Jatter quality may 
be estimated when I mention that, among other 
‘old friends,’’ the mask of Polyphemus, when 
‘** Acis and Galatea’ was produced so exquisitely 
by Mr. Macready, was modelled in this department ; 
the anxious manager coming frequently himself to 
inspect and give instructions during the progress 
of the one-eyed countenance. 

The old comparison of a house built “like a 
pack of cards,” intended to express a sense of ut- 
ter flimsiness and insecurity, bids fair in these days 
to have its jest turned into earnestness. I under- 
stand that when the Pasha’s Boat is completed, 
Mr. Bielefeld intends to turn his invention of these 
great slabs (which by new machinery he can man- 
ufacture of the size of an ordinary cottage wall, all 
in one piece) into house-building. By these means 
a complete house may be sent out to Australia, or 
elsewhere, all in flat pieces, occupying a compara- 
tively trifling space in stowage ; and, on its arrival 
at its destination, the whole can be screwed to- 
gether in a few hours. 
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From the Christian Observer. 


The Life of John Sterling. By Tuomas Carty1e. 
Chapman and Hall. 1851. 


Some years ago consternation seized the “ relig- 
ious world as they heard that the literary remains 
of John Sterling had been edited by a dignitary 
of the Church, and published with a biographical 
sketch of the author prefixed, containing, to sa 
the least of it, ane of very questionable ortho- 
doxy. Such was the commotion excited, that 
good easy men, who had hitherto reposed comfort- 
ably in their easy chairs, fondly believing that all 
around them was as orthodox and decorous as their 
own creed and practice, began to bestir themselves 
and inquire, Who is this John Sterling, and what 
is his biographer * 
mitted of a very satisfactory answer. 
more, it became known ab that a certain club 
existed, bearing the‘ name of this same John 
Sterling, and Right Reverend Prelates forthwith 
found themselves eyed askance by their clergy, 
and held up to odium in public prints. For some 
months the compositors must have had considera- 
Sag in filling their sticks with the words 

ng, Hare, Carlyle, Neology, Germanism, In- 
fidel, and so forth. In time, however, the tumult 
died away. The Sterling club changed its desig- 
nation, and sunk again into oblivion—not, how- 
ever, unshorn of a portion of its Right Reverend 
honors. Those who had merely echoed the cuckoo 
ery which they had heard from others, turned to 
ery down something else, which they probably had 
never read, and certainly had never considered ; 
for which latter defect, however, the inability of 
their ‘“‘ most weak pia mater,’’ must plead their 
excuse. Clear-minded and right-minded men, who 
deeply felt the mischief of the lax and unscriptural 
theology which had given such a baneful tinge 
to the opinions of Sterling, considered the system 
itself as infinitely more fraught with evil than the 
Segephy which in some measure unveiled its 
workings. And one consideration there was, 
which more than anything else contributed to rec- 
oncile such men to Mr. Tare, and induce them, 
if not to pronounce a verdict of acquittal, at least 
to withdraw the indictment ; namely, that, after all, 
— perhaps were best as they were. ‘There was 
Seylla and Charybdis. Sterling's life had to be 
written and his remains published. The only 
uestion was, should this task be undertaken by 
the free-thinking Carlyle, or the Christian, though 
often mistaken or misled’ Archdeacon Hare. Now 
the fact was, that Sterling was without doubt a 
man of ill-balanced mind. ‘ Unstable as water 
it was not to be expected of him that he should 
excel.’ Whilst he knew that the thing in our 
land known to many by the name of pitch doth, as 
ancient writers do report, defile, he has yet to learn 
that there were pollutions which would still more 
surely defile and taint the mind. He had not 
learnt, what the humblest student of the Divine 
records could have told him, that evil communica- 
tions, whether from books or men, were alike cor- 
rupting to the mind. And those doubts and per- 
plexities which thus arose, he did not, as wiser 
men would have done, ponder in his own bosom ; 
but, with the reckless open-heartedness which so 
especially marked his character, committed them 
to paper. At the same time, there was much that 
was great and noble in him, much that would 
make one weep that such a heart and such a mind 
should not have fallen under the influences of 


Neither of these questions ad- 
Further- 
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better guides than those by whom such irreparable 
mischief was effected. 

It was not to be wondered at, then, that Arch- 
deacon Hare should, as far as ible, have con- 
templated the character of his friend in this latter 
light ; and that, while keenly feeling and sorely 
mourning over the sad errors of his creed and prae- 
tice, he should, though integrity obliged him to 


y | ‘* nothing extenuate,’’ desire still not to ‘‘ set down 


aught in malice.” ‘The archdeacon, however, 
seems to have signally failed in his endeavors ; for 
whilst, four years ago, it was, not very ambigu- 
ously, hinted that Herstmonceux was the residence 
of a venerable infidel, the extreme candor and 
liberal-mindedness of Mr. Carlyle has been shocked 
by the bigotry and narrow views displayed in the 
unhappy biography. In great alarm, therefore, 
lest the world should suspect that Mr. Carlyle’s 
deceased friend might, after all, be really a be- 
liever in the Bible, he has come forward and 
presented us with a view of Sterling in which the 
most infidel side of his character is very carefully 
brought into the light. Certainly Mr. Carlyle has 
performed his task in an admirable manner, con- 
sidering the materials with which he had to work. 
He has clearly shown, that whatever might be the 
case with Sterling, he himself has certainly ‘ his 
religion to seek,” if we mean by religion those 
Divine truths which Mr. Carlyle Sutgpaies by the 
impious name of “‘ Hebrew old clothes.” 

hat the present is a religious age, there ean be 
no question ; but whether it is an eminently Chris- 
tian one, may fairly admit of a doubt. The powers 
of evil have changed their tactics. Men no longer 
in this present age teach Christianity as if it were 
‘* an agreed point among all people of discernment?’ 
that it is fictitious ; they rather extol it, substitut- 
ing at the same time a Christianity of their own 
for the Christianity of the Bible. 

As in the last century we borrowed much of the 
former feeling from France, so the prevalence of 
the latter forms of infidelity may be traced in the 
present age, in a great measure, to our intercourse 
with Germany. ‘The predisposing causes, however, 
which caused the ‘ opposition of science, falsel 
so called,”’ to obtain the baneful ascendency whic 
they at present hold, must be sought for at home. 

England was, at the beginning of this century, 
but just recovering fron the lethargic moral sleep 
into which she had sunk soon after the restoration 
of the second Charles. Over the loathsome and 
heart-sickening annals of the following reigns we 
have no wish to detain our readers. During the 
reign of the last George there seemed, however, 
some tokens of a brightening, as if a better day was 
about to dawn on Britain. Men had begun to look 
at things as they were, and not to content them- 
selves with words only. They were not satisfied 
with a hollow trunk, however fair its outward 
guise might be. The infidelity which had long 
existed now boldly proclaimed its blasphemies. 
The adherents to scriptural truth, stern perhaps, 
and rugged almost to a fault, but deeply penetrated 
with a sense of the reality of the work in which 
they were engaged, revived the ancient preaching 
of the personal Christ. They set Christ before 
men objectively in His double nature, and in His 
double character, very God, as well as very man, 
the sacrifice for sin, as well as the ensample of 
godly life. 

In the political and moral world, in social and 
domestic life, there were very evident signs of 
some mighty power at work beneath the surface 
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of society. The history of the century between 
the year 1730 and 1830 has yet to be written. 
Perhaps never was there an era more fraught with 
momentous consequences than the latter part of 
that period. The face of Europe underwent a com- 
plete change. The social and political fabric of 
our land was gradually moulded into a very dif- 
ferent form from that which it had borne when 
George III. ascended the throne. 

About the year 1830 a uew era seemed to 
commence. Continental affairs assumed a new 
aspect. The half-century which had commenced 
with the Gordon riots, the independence of Amer- 
ica, and Mahomedan conquerors of India submit- 
ting to a British rule, was marked in its expiration 
by three of the most significant measures of mod- 
ern times—the Catholic emancipation Act, the 
Reform Bill, and the Abolition of Slavery. 

The convulsive which were thus tearing 
up and rending the political and religious world, 
were necessarily not without producing a mighty 
effect in the world of letters. 

The Lake school of poetry, and the philosophy, 
which the founders of the school had fostered, was 
gradually, in spite of scorn and ridicule, making 
steady and sure p ’ 

The unneckclothed race who were wont to throw 
out dark insinuations of some mysterious crimes 
weighing upon their consciences, and, when the 
ledger or counter allowed them leisure, would in- 
dite unfathomable stanzas on their inappreciable 
woes, had descended from the sublimities of Lara 
or the Giaour, and were now to be recognized as 
respectable every-day gentlemen ; whilst the mat- 
ronly looks of their partners would hardly betray 
that they had ever revelled in the love-sick strains 
of the poets of eastern or feudal romance. 

A new era was commencing. Men, whose child- 
hood and youth had been passed amidst these stir- 
ring commotions, were now taking their part in the 
scenes of life. In both the English Universities 
there had arisen a set of men who looked up to 
Coleridge as the father of English philosophy. 
They looked around them, and found indeed ‘‘ the 
wreck of old opinions.’”? The chaos had scarcely 
as yet settled down into any definite form; the 
transition state had left a congeries of broken mate- 
rials, on which the edifice of society had yet to be 

Nor were the advocates of Evangelical truth free 
from blame in the part which they took at this 
great crisis. They nominally held the truths 
which had been so dear to their fathers, but the 
were not in general with them, as with their 
sainted predecessors, part and parcel of their very 
existence. They thought not so much of the great 
truths of the Gospel as of the systems which the 
had formed out of those truths. The real, vital, 
— concrete had too much given place to the 
cold, formal, subjective abstract. 

Hence, when men who had been trained to look 
at things as they were, and remorselessly to strip 
off all disguises which concealed the naked truth, 
met with verbiage where they looked for vitality 
and orthodox systems for living truths, our wonder, 
though not our regret, is lessened, that they should 
have turned away in disgust, and should have 
hastened eagerly to explore whether Kant or 
Hegel, Goethe or Schelling, might solve for them 
the problem as to where truth was to be found. 

Hence there arose at this period two great 
theological schools; the one seeking in ancient 
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tianity, that which they required ; and the other 
attempting to satisfy their cravings with German 
transcendentalism. That the one system ‘grew 
out of the other, is an anachronism ; they are 
coordinate in their origin and history, although 
perhaps the youth of the one was protracted into 
the manhood of the other. They both grew out of 
the same state of things; and, different as they 
may at first sight appear, in reality have a very 
close generic connection with each other. The 
names of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Froude, and 
Newman seem equally familiar when investigating 
the history of either school. Nay, at the time 
when the Tractarian confederacy first met at 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk, in the July of 1833, not five 
ears had — since grave charges of ‘“‘ German 
eology’’ had been laid against the present Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 


Within the = walls of Corpus and Oriel 
Colleges in that University had grown up, side by 


side, the two developments of the same system. 
Hampden, Whately, and Arnold were the Oriel 
contemporaries of Keble, and Newman was actu- 
ally elected into Arnold's vacant fellowship. It 
was within the walls of Corpus that Hare and 
Arnold learnt from their contemporary Coleridge 
their intense eee of the Lake poetry. 

Of one of these last-mentioned names it would 
be out of place to say a word of ill. ~Evroys, he 
is gone to his rest. ‘De mortuis nihil nisi 
bonum”’ is a lesson, the beauty of which even the 
Athenian could recognize. 

None would have grieved more than that great 
and good man who, even when in error, shows 80 
evidently the pure and earnest allegiance of his 
soul to his Master Christ, if he could have foreseen 
the effect which his opinions had in acceleratin; 
the downward progress of one whose phases of fai 
have been the continual wane from the full-orbed 
light of Revelation to the darkness of Theism. 

At such a time, and among such influences as 
we have been describing, was John Sterling called 
to make his entry upon the business of life. He 
was born July 20th, 1806, of Irish parentage and 
Scotch extraction. His father had commenced life 
as a barrister, continued it as a soldier and farmer, 
and concluded it as principal editor of the ‘‘ Times”’ 
newspaper. He seems to have shifted his locality 
still more often than his avocations. We find him 
residing in the Isle of Bute at the time of his son’s 
birth, afterwards fixing his habitation in Glamor- 
ganshire, thence removing to France, and finally 
residing in various suburban localities. To the 
disadvantage of hereditary abilities, accompanied 
by hereditary unsteadiness of character, under 
which his son labored, was thus added: the still 
greater disadvantage of a desultory education. 
At this time he showed himself, so his brother 
writes, as ‘* petulant now and then,” and “ yer 
self-willed.’’ Mr. Carlyle gives an anecdote of his 
childhood : ‘so hasty and so futile, at once auda- 
cious and impracticable ; emblematic of much that 
befell in the history of the man.” Truly, the 
child is father of the man. 

Poor Sterling deeply lamented in after years this 
ill-advised mental training to which he had been 
subjected. Among much miscellancous reading, 
of probably a far inferior average tone, he had, as 
a boy, read through the whole ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view” from the beginning. It was no wonder 
that in after-life, when writing to an undergraduate 
at Oxford, he should say: ‘ et also of desul- 


Christianity, or what they deemed ancient Chris- | tory reading, and especially of modern: works of 
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entertainment.’ ‘ Periodicals and novels are to 
all in this generation, but more especially to those 
whose minds are still unformed, and in the process 
of formation,” he tells his friends, as ‘‘ vermin 
that corrupt the wholesome waters.”’ ‘‘ That they 
do not excite invincible disgust,’’ he continues, 
‘* but are rather armed with potent attraction, is 
but an aggravation of the evil.”’ 

In a previous letter to the same friend, then a 
student at King’s College, London, he presses upon 
him strongly the importance of being thorough in 
his — ge, and curtailing the amount of his 
reading rather than allow it to be superficial. 
He says, with regard to the differential calculus— 
** Unless you perfectly understand, and feel quite 
familiar with all the previous steps, the study of 
such a subject is mere waste of labor. I have my- 
self wasted years of my life, by hurrying to thin 
which were beyond my capacity, and would gladly 
save you from the same misfortune.”’ 

The undisciplined John Sterling commenced his 
University life at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
when barely eighteen years old, under the tutor- 
ship of his after friend and biographer, Mr. Hare, 
who was at that time a resident College Fellow 
and Tutor. A friendship was thus commenced, 
which both in itself and in the necessary conse- 
quences which it entailed, much influenced the 
after course of Sterling—a friendship which ripened 
into a close and affectionate intimacy, and which 
lasted through oe . 

The period which a young man passes at the 
University is generally Raught with very moment- 
ous consequences. Perhaps it is rarely a time of 
unmixed benefit, and still more rarely one of un- 

ingled evil. 

e have seen under what disadvan us cir- 
cumstances Sterling entered upon his University 
eareer ; and, unfortunately, the roving habits of 
mind which had been formed, were not likely to 
be disco’ in the society with which he sur- 
rounded himself. Perhaps few pass by those 
advantages for mental discipline which Cambridge 
affords, without in a measure regretting it after- 
wards. Sterling’s sentiments on this matter, in 
after life, very materially differ from those of his 
friend Carlyle, who moralizes on the ‘‘ curious” 
fact, that the benefit to be reaped from ‘‘ Schools and 
High Schools’’ in the “ tragical condition” which 
they assume in his eyes, will best be realized by 
departing as widely as possible from all ‘* prescribed 
courses,’’ and in ‘‘ generous rebellion”’ practising all 
** the things forbidden by the schoolmaster.’’ It 
is relief to turn from such disquisitions to the 
candid and sensible language of Archdeacon Hare 
on the same subject. ‘‘In the regular course of 
the studies at the university, Sterling did not take 
much part. Of the genial young men who go to 
Cambridge, many do not. This is greatly to be 
regretted. For even where the alternative is not 
blank idleness, or intellectual self-indulgence and 
dissipation, it is a misfortune for a oe man to 
lose the disciplinary influence of a prescribed 
system, and the direction and encouragement of 
intelligent guides.’’ Yet the blame, as Mr. Hare 
goes on to explain, does not entirely rest with the 

ils. The effects of his Cambridge residence 
were manifest hout Sterling’s life. That 
self-willed spirit which spurned all control, that 
latitudinarian liberalism which developed itself in 
later years so fearfully, that “‘ self-conceit’”’ which 
was but ill concealed in maturer life, were alike 
fostered by the friends whom Sterling collected 





around himself. His abiding friendships were for 
the most part then formed, and perhaps they were 
his happiest ones. For no serious man can doubt 
whether Hare, Maurice, and Trench, in whatever 
de; they lie a to censure, were not infinitel 
safer as friends than such men as Carlyle and Fr. 
W. Newman. 

‘A flitting stone gathers no moss.” And 
Sterling, after belonging to two colleges, and pur- 
posing degrees in arts and civil law, Fett the Uni- 
versity without any de at all, taking with him 
much ill-assorted knowledge, many crude and half- 
formed theories both in religion and politics, no 
mean classical taste and refinement, but none of 
those real, solid benefits which he might have ob- 
tained had he but learnt that “‘ those who plume 
themselves on their unwillingness to bear the yoke 
of any authority, are mostly the slaves of a despot, 
and therefore spurn the notion of being the subjects 
of a law.” Poor Sterling, he little knew that 
oftentimes obedience is the highest freedom, 
whilst independence is the lowest servility. ‘‘ Had 
he really become his own master, the first act of 
his dominion over himself would have been to put 
himself under the dominion of a higher master and 
a wiser.” 

We now find our undergraduate exchanging the 
debating society and the reading-room at Cam- 
bridge for the busy idleness of a man living in 
London without a profession. ‘I have known,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘ few creatures whom it was 
more wasteful to send forth with the bridle thrown 
up, and to set to steeple-hunting instead of running 
on ne Without a profession, without 
any definite object in life, many a man more gifted 
than Sterling has wasted his time and energies in 
futile nothings, and sunk into an early grave, or— 
more unhappy lot still—has concluded an unsatis- 
factory manhood with the premature and unbe- 
friended old age of poverty. From the external 
physical evils of such a life, Sterling was by his 
circumstances in some measures exempt; and 
though after a short trial of engagements which 
might serve as a stepping-stone to public life, he 
determined —_ literature as his peculiar oceupa- 
tion ; yet he had no experience of that sad lot, nor 
taste of that bitter cup, which seem to be the 
hereditary doom of literary adventurers. ‘‘ On the 
finance side,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘ Sterling never 
had anything to suffer.’’ We find Sterling, 
together with his friend, the present Professor 
Maurice, editors and proprietors of the Athenzeum 
Journal ; perhaps as pernicious an engagement for 
the ardent and undisciplined mind of twenty-two 
as could well be imagined. There was that how- 
ever approaching which was destined to throw its 
coloring over the whole of Sterling’s life, his first 
interview with the prophet of Highgate. The 
‘* democrat,’’ he whose ‘ religion’’ was ‘ as 
as altogether ethnic, Greekish, what Goethe calls 
the heathen form of religion,’’ was to be submitted 
to that influence which would, together with other 

ncies, lead to the grand consummation and ex- 
re of Radicalism in his life, to the horror 
which in after years he on one occasion expressed 
to ‘* thoroughly, nay, intensely Pagan life, in an 
age when it is men’s dufy to be Christian.”’ 

The career of Coleridge had been in more than 
one point of view a very remarkable one. He and 
his early friends, the Lake poets and their asso- 
ciates, had wandered from the wild dreams 4 
pantocracy and freethinking, which had in you 
possessed thein, through Sochens courses, from 
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whence they emerged into an atmosphere of hazy | desert of his life. It is delightful not only to find 
but solemn religious Gothicism, a ruined abbey in | him so interested in his ee as greatly to impair 
midday-glare state of mind, where deep reverence | his health thereby, but to know that his aim was, 
for antiquity existed side by side with the hero-|in the parochial visitations of his charge, “ to 
worship of ae ge mystics, and the bathos | make them fee! their own sinfulness, their need of 
of German philosophy claimed a divided homage | redemption, and then to lead them to a recognition 
with the poetry of middle-age saintship. of the Divine love by which that redemption is 

Mr. Carlyle is perhaps not the only man who/| offered to us.”’ 
finds difficulty in dissecting and expounding this} One wecord of Sterling's feelings at this period 
state of mind, which, under a modified form, | of his life which happily escaped the flames to 
strongly marks many writers and‘ thinkers of the | which he consigned most of his memoranda, cannot 
present day. The solution is to be obtained by| but be read with deep interest and an earnest 
considering the matter in a light which Mr. | longing that he had never left the peace at Herst- 
Carlyle would probably not appreciate, and froma|monceux for the—we had almost said—Satanie 

int of view which would never suggest itself to! influence to which he was afterwards exposed. 

is mind. The man could not enter into the horror} In the record referred to, earnestness in doing 
with which Coleridge said once of himself, that he | God’s work, “‘ having inwardly the mind of Christ, 
‘“‘had skirted the howling deserts of infidelity,” | imitating the examples of the apostles, whilst at 
who, enamored with the barrenness, regrets simply | the same time fully acknowledging that their holi- 
that Coleridge did no more than skirt them. ness and earnestness was ‘‘ the work of God's 

We soon find Sterling compelled by the state of | Spirit in the hearts of these men,”’ but that “ the 
his health to leave England, and, together with | Spirit of God, if not resisted and grieved by us, 
his young bride, taking up his abode on a family | would lead us’’ to their holy life and practice ; all 
estate in the island of St. Vincent. His mind at/ this is spoken of as what ought to be the case in 
that period seems to have assumed a more healthy | ‘‘a community of people called by God’s grace 
tone. The military execution of the Spanish exiles | from the world.” 
at Malaga, comprising, alas! one young English-| He also speaks of “‘ lively personal communion”’ 
man who had been persuaded by Sterling to join | with Christ, ‘‘ and imitation of him;” grieves over 
the enterprise, made a deep impression upon him. | his own ‘‘ weaknesses and _self-delusions,’’ even 
He had himself nearly accompanied Torrijos and his | while thus writing; and concludes with these 
little band. words :— 

From this time he began to think of devoting him- 
self to the ministry of the Church. A few months’ 
meditation in England and on the Continent, a 





Even in meditation on the mind of the apostles, I 
dare not calculate how much of my own wish for their 


F zeal, and for doing their works, is a mere selfish lust 
conversation with Mr. Hare, at Bonn, and a few | o¢ activity, or a desire for the praise of men. So that 


more months of reflection, decided him on the | this, like so many other speculations and projects 
course to be taken, and accordingly we find him | must end, I fear, oie in a sete to God, on ouaen 
established in the curacy of Herstmonceux. the sins I have committed, while the thoughts have 
Even Mr. Carlyle cannot quite sneer away the | been passing through my mind—and to give me the 
tokens of Christian feeling which seem at this ‘honest heart and single eye, without which all at- 
Lm a — os ——— , = - tempts to serve him are miserable hypocrisy. 
only solace himself with laments that ‘ the ‘ . 
anal young lady has taken the veil then,’’ and — A campo eae Hesstmeneves Seating 
impious scoffs at ‘‘Coleridgean moonshine,” *P ; 


“‘ certain old Jew stars,” and even ‘salvation’’| | shall always look to the months of my ministry at 


itself. 7 ; Herstmonceux, and of my closer connection with 
It is refreshing to turn to what Mr. Carlyle has | you, as a most bright and healthy contrast to my 
0 studiously suppressed as unworthy of Sterling, | previous life. en I think of leaving you, I feel as 


passages where he speaks ‘‘of the benefits of | if the one Sabbath of my life were at anend. I may 
marriage to a man whose heart and principles are | fix in London or elsewhere, and may spend more or 
scarcely, or very recently, fixed in the line of prac- | fewer hours, or words, in the service of the Church ; 
tical Christianity.”” Such extracts as the following | but I shall be in the midst of excitements and conten- 
are as the cool and pure moonbeams of a Jul tions of which I have long since swallowed many a 
midnight after the heat, noise, and glare of the ymin yi - which I look forward to for the 
lighted and crowded room :— a a 


I seem to myself of late to have entered decidedly No wonder that in his last days ‘‘ the faces of the 
and for the first time, into possession of those bles-| P0°r people at Herstmonceux” should often recur to 
sings which are offered to all in Christ’s redemption ;| im, or that he should ascribe his love for the 

* and among the many means which under God’s good | Z¥Mcistus to its being associated in his mind with 
providence have helped me so far forward, I regard | “ dear Herstmonceux,” of which he declares “ I 
my marriage and the birth of my child as nearly, if | can cease to think of onl when I think no longer.” 
not quite, the chiefest. . . . Aided by these,| It is with feclings of unmitigated a that 
disciplined by many grave events, and not, I trust,|we turn to Mr. Carlyle’s remarks on this epoch 
unguided by the Holy Spirit, I have begun of late to | in Sterling’s life. We will not pain our readers 
read the Bible with diligence and unfailing interest, | by transcribing them. A gloom was now to over- 
and have in some degree learnt by experience the| shadow the rest of poor Sterling’s life : he was to 


power and advantage of prayer ; and enjoy, what I aa hof Mr. Carlvle’ 
never knew before, and what even now is chequered dy  aamagga why atag Roe — 


with many fears, a lively and increasing that I or nts striving 

> = . t it ° 
may be able to overcome the world. It is the subject ie ney bet _ posers re i Berg rey . ~_— 
that now perpetually fills my mind. pe y tre 


paths of life, can hardly be doubted by those who 
With these sentiments did he enter upon that| read that gentleman’s own account of his inter- 
which he always considered the bright oasis in the| course with Sterling. Our own opinion of Mr. 
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Carlyle was never a very exalted one, but it has | haps the most gifted man of his acquaintance, Mr. 
been materially modified by the memoir we are now | Mal. It was during this short stay in England 
considering. That Mr. Carlyle is possessed of | that the ‘‘ Sterling Club’? was formed. 
considerable powers, is undoubted ; that hisclear-| The approach of winter drove him to Rome, in 
sightedness is garbed in most intolerable affecta- | company with his intimate friend, Dr. Calvert, 
tion, is obvious to all; and that his powers are | with whom he had become acquainted whilst in 
deliberately consecrated to the power of evil is, | Madeira. 
alas! too plainly manifest to the Christian Observ-| His intercourse at Rome with Mr. Gladstone 
er. Even his poor victims could not but feel this | seems somewhat to have mitigated the aversion 
occasionally. Sterling could complain ‘‘ of Car-| which he elsewhere displays to the ‘‘ New Oxford 
lyle’s utterly condemning our age as void of faith School.” For Newman especially he seems to 
and heroism.’’ Another, whose fall seems indeed have expressed marked contempt. Not so for the 
to have been like that of Lucifer, whilst speaking | brother, F. W. Newman, with whom an acquaint- 
of that ‘* very great man,’’ one of the two “ ord ance was formed soon after his return to England. 
gifted’’ men ‘* then living in this England,”’ (F. H. | The intimacy then formed at Clifton, where Ster- 
Newman being the other) could yet bitterly ex- | ling now took up his residence, continued through- 
claim, ‘ Carlyle ! Carlyle only raises questions he | out the remainder of his life. . 
cannot answer, and seems best contented if he can; Poor Sterling! Clifton saw Newman added to 
make the rest of us as discontented as himself.’’ | his list of friends, and the intimacy of Archdeacon 
Truly Dr. Layard might have found Yezidis with-| Hare withdrawn. The circumstances connected 
out going to Kurdistan to search for them. It is a | with this were very painful. Sterling was reading 
melancholy thing to reflect that the great and | with admiration, and for the first time, the blas- 
good man to whom we have referred a few pages | phemies of Strauss. This led to very painful cor- 
back should have given his sanction to that which | respondence between him and his former rector ; 
he himself would now probably, if living, be the | the consequence of which was an inevitable lessen- 
first to condemn. ing of their former intimacy. It is needless to say 
We will not sicken our readers by narrating the | that the intimacy with Carlyle was firmer than 
successive gladiatorial thrusts with which Mr.|ever. The remarks of Achdeacon Hare on the 
Carlyle endeavored to destroy Sterling’s weakened | subject of Strauss are so judicious, that we wish 
religious faith, nor the exultant triumph with | our limits would allow us to transcribe them entire. 
which he commemorates each well-planted hit. | He calls the book alluded to, one ‘* which a person 
Sterling might ‘‘ look hurt’”’ at the bold attacks on ' can hardly read without being more or less hurt 
his faith; he might argue for it, he might re-|by it.” He strongly deprecates reading such 
monstrate in words which Carlyle ‘ — i books from motives of curiosity. 
but, as we should suspect, all in vain. The only 
excuse for him is that offered by the lord “ of wnt a ae bobo ep Re im hg - 
Tamworth tower and town,” for his overthrow by | when their purpose is, with God’s help, to purify the 
the supposed spectre knight. mire. Then we may converse with publicans and 
In spite, however, of Mr, Carlyle’s best endeav- | sinners, as Howard, as Elizabeth Fry, as Sarah 
ors, ‘* the shadows of the surplice,’’ “the sickly | Martin did, as so many others have done, following 
shadow of the parish church,’ were not so easily | the example of their heavenly Master, whose gar- 
or so soon got rid of as he wished. From the time | ments were only whitened by that which to others 
of leaving Herstmonceux, Sterling led an unsettled | would have been pollution. Such a purpose is a 
and an unhappy life. At Bayswater he read | charm, which will enable one to pass through the 
theology, chielly German ; occasionally undertook | fire unharmed, and to touch the plague-stricken with- 
derical duties ; and talked to Carlyle on the worth | ut being infected. But mere curiosity will not do 
of Christianity, ‘‘ how essential the belief in it’”’ this ; nor will the mere desire of knowledge. 
was “to man,” the danger of Pantheism, and| The penalty of a craving desire for the ‘* knowl 
similar matters, which are, by him with whom he edge of good and evil’’ has extended itself through 
held this converse, lightly adverted to with a grace- | all generations of the children of Adam. How 
ful sneer. ‘ : earnestly would we press on our younger readers 
Bordeaux, with its associations of Montaigne | never to open a book of doubtful tendency, if they 
and the Gironde, was the next place where Ster-| are obliged to open it at all, except in the spirit 
ling sought in vain for renewed health and peace. | of devout prayer. 
How true it is, ‘that the real discipline of the 
mind is action, not speculation ; and regular activi- : : : 
ty alone can keep soul or body from disease.” It is, however, but fair to Sterling to remark, 
ven to Christians laboring under doubts or depres- | that he did not consider the dangerous theory of 
sion of spirits, the best advice that can be given is, | Strauss as ‘‘ at all involving the necessity for deny- 
Go and work. ing Christ to have been spiritually the of God, 
Archdeacon Hare well connects Sterling's down- | and historically the Jewish Messiah ; and it ob- 
ward progress in speculation with his withdrawal | viously,’’ he says, “in no way interferes with the 
from active ministerial work. doctrine that the Divine ing is essentially 
It was at last decided that the island over whose | triune, or with the amplest assertion of the honors 
ports Dante's hopeless inscription seems to hover, | and prerogatives of the Holy Spirit.”’ 
could alone afford a last remedy against Sterling’s| It is hardly necessary, however, to repeat Arch- 
gradually increasing malady. deacon Hare’s observation as “‘ to the total incom- 
In Madeira we find him deeper than ever in Smeg of Strauss’ critical views with the recep- 
German literature, and much engaged in writing | tion of the great doctrines just spoken of.” 
for ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.”’ | Sterling's life at Clifton passed on in the same 
On his return to London he seems to have trans- unsatisfactory way as heretofore. He was plan- 
ferred his contributions to the ‘‘ London and West- | ning another winter at Madeira, but changed his 
minster Review,” under the management of per-| intention, and spent it at Falmouth. For some 





Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. 
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time his residence seems to have been Clifton and 
Falmouth alternately with the seasons, till he 
finally determined to make the latter place his 
permanent abode. 

About this time an incident occurred in which 
Mr. Carlyle contrives, by a miserable effort, ‘‘ out- 
Heroding”’ even his usual self in heartlessness, to 
find a subject for sneers where he ought to have 
done honor to a striking example of Christian 
heroism. Surely, ‘‘ in higher thoughts, contempt 
might die.” 
a part of some Cornish mine. By carelessness 
they had kindled the match whilst they were still 
below. Both instantly sprang to the basket, and 
implored the windlass-man immediately to hoist it 
up, but in vain; their united weight was more 

an he could raise. One of them instantly 
quitted the basket, saying to the other, ‘‘ Go 
aloft, Jack; away; in one minute I shall be in 
heaven.’’ The explosion almost immediately fol- 
lowed; but by some providential arching of the 
rocks under which this true hero was buried, he, 
om almost miraculously, escaped without ma- 
terial injury. The most impressive part of the 
story is the motive that led to this gallant con- 
duct. The poor miner was a believing, humble 
Christian ; and had reason to fear that his com- 
rade was not. He believed that whilst to him 
death would be gain, to his companion it would 
be loss, and deliberately preferred braving it in its 


most horrible form, rather than expose his fellow-| ‘ 


miner to that death which would be followed by 
deeper calamity. Mr. Carlyle might have learnt 
what Christian faith and Christian love really 
meant from this poor Cornish miner, of whom it 
could not even be said that he ‘‘knew, and knew 
— his Bible true,’’ for he could not even 


During Sterling’s abode at Plymouth, at his 
next continental tour, he seems to have been 
sinking deeper into the gulf of scepticism. He 
had now ceased to talk of Strauss, and now took 
no more notice ‘of the Church or its affairs.’’ 
““What we are going #o,’’ he says, “is abun- 
dantly obscure ; but what all men are going from, 
is very plain.’’ Not all men, Sterling; not poor 
Cornish miners. 

The lessons of flippancy in the use of Scripture 
language in which his friend Carlyle had tutored 
him, told too powerfully on his mind. 

His sneers at missionaries and their labors were 
quite in keeping with those opinions he had now 
imbibed. The man who supposed that the only 
‘effect produced’? upon the r blacks, even 
after what is called their conversion, was to 
** adopt pantaloons and abandon polygamy,’’ might 
have learned from Mr. Hare that, although the 
works ‘‘ of our generals and statesmen,’’ ‘“‘ of our 
poets and philosophers,’’ may perish, ‘* the works 
which assuredly will live, and 5 great and glori- 
ous, are the works of those poor, unregarded men 
who have gone forth in the spirit of the twelve 
from Judea, whether to India, to Africa, to Green- 
land, or to the isles in the Pacific. As their names 
are written in the Book of Life, so are their works ; 
and it may be that the noblest memorial of Eng- 
Jand in those days will be the Christian empire of 
New Zealand.”’ 

Sterling was now to pass through the furnace, 
and we trust that it proved good indeed for him 
that he had been afflicted. The same day on 
which he learnt that his mother was no more, his 
wife closed her eyes forever upon things below. 


Two men were engaged in blasting | 





That very evening we find him turning to the 
Bible for comfort, and directing his children to it. 
In greatly weakened health, he tries what the 
climate of Ventnor may do for him. There he 
begins to read once more, and principally ‘‘ one 
book, but that was the best,’’ as poor Collins 
expresses it. Carlyle informs us “‘ he read a good 
deal—earnest books ; the Bible, most earnest of 
books, his chief favorite.’’ ‘In one of his notes 
at this time, he said that he had gained but little 
good from what he had heard or read of theology ; 
but what gives me the greatest comfort, are those 
words in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ Thy will be done!’ ”’ 

The last words he wrote were two verses, more 
true than poetical, for his sister :— 


Could we but -hear all Nature’s voice, 
From glowworm up to sun, 

*T would speak with one concordant sound 
“Thy will, O God, be done !’’ y 


But hark, a sadder, mightier prayer 
From all men’s hearts that live, 

** Thy will be done in earth and heaven, 
And Thou my sins forgive !’’ 


On the same evening, that of his death, ‘‘ ho 
—_— to be seeking for something, and, on 
‘his sister’ asking what he wanted, said, ‘ Only 
the old Bible, which I used so often at Herstmon- 
ceux in the cottages ;’ and which generally lay 
near him,”’ 

Before eleven that evening his spirit had de- 
parted. He died September 18th, 1844. 

We have to apologize to our readers for so soon 
recurring to the life of Sterling, which we had 
rather fully considered in the memoirs published 
not long since by Mr. Hare. But the controversy 
connected with Sterling’s name had given to ita 
celebrity which it did not otherwise deserve. 
And as this work of Mr. Carlyle was known to be 
that, to prevent the publication of which Mr. 
Hare had written, considerable curiosity had been 
excited about it. Now that it is come, not only 
will the public curiosity be disappointed, but 
om other feeling will be pained. It is marked 
by all the worst peculiarities of the author's style 
of'thinking and writing. His faults as a writer— 
must we not add, as a man ‘—appear to multiply 
and aggravate as he proceeds in life. Gray hairs 
appear to be far from bringing wisdom, or better 
qualifying him to be, as some were disposed to 
make him, a guide and oracle of society. The 
object of this work has in it something almost 
awfully painful. It is written confessedly to show 
that what almost every rational man—though Mr. 
Carlyle does not—will regard as deep errors of 
opinion and faults of character in the subject of 
his memoir, had not been brought to light by Mr. 
Hare as they ought to be. Sterling, according to 
the present writer, only deviated occasionally into 
better things, but was in the main a proud de- 
spiser of all established opinion, and a thorough- 
grained infidel. We are afraid that the biog- 
rapher has in a measure succeeded in thus lowering 
the character of Sterling; and that though there 
was much in him which was calculated to awaken 
pity, and possibly regard, it is too obvious that 
there was much, also, very much, to lament and 
condemn. 

One remark we miay make in conclusion—that 
the main rock on which Sterling and his present 
biographer appear to have almost equally split, 
both as writers and men, is the most egregious 
vanity. More self-sufficient persons it is difficult 
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to conceive. Sterling has gone to give in his 
great account ; and we do not wish to “‘ make war 
with the dead.’’ Mr. Carlyle still lives to exhibit 
to the world the most offensive specimen of a man 
who, without the smallest pretensions to give laws 
to society either in thinking or acting, neverthe- 
less seats himself, like an Indian despot, on the 
musnud, and stretches out his fantastic sceptre, as 
though all the world were to obey him. Robert 
Hall, in his celebrated Sermon on Atheism, has 
taken much pains, and with admirable success, to 
establish the truth that ‘ vanity is a crime,’’ and 
the parent of many crimes. And we need no 
other proof of his position than the work before 
us. Mr. Carlyle is so vain of his own opinions, 
that he spares no opportunity of exhibiting them. 
And, rather than the world should call them in 
question, he is contented to take hold of the char- 
acter of a friend, and, as we cannot hesitate to say, 
to blacken and traduce it, so as to prove him woke 
his own adherent and disciple. In the prosecution 
of this bad end, he adopts the most objectionable 
means. He indulges in the greatest extravagances 
of writing. He slashes to the right and left at 
all authors and thinkers but himself. He assails 
every citadel of established opinion. He treats 
the scriptural views of Christianity as a mere chi- 
mera. He would leave us with scarcely an article 
of faith to stand upon. He labors alike to corrupt 
our taste, temper, and principles ; and, on the 
whole, we are free to say, that when lying on the 
bed of death, and about to give in our account to 
the Great Father and Judge of all men, there are 
few works we should regret more to have written 
than Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. 





From the Times. 
MARRYING BY FORCE. 


A corresponDEnt of the National, from Greifs- 
wald, in Pomerania, evidently a jurist by profes- 
sion, gives a minute account of a cuneate legal 
process still possible in that province, which has 
required the intervention of the Supreme Tribunal 
of Berlin to cancel, on the grounds of common law 
and common sense. Compulsory baptisms are 
possible in all parts of the monarchy, but in New 
or Swedish Pomerania a man may be married 
against his consent and protest, by the judge of 
the district court, if it has “‘ sentenced” the party 
to matrimony! The form of procedure is thus 
described :—If, after a verbal promise or “ en; 
ment,’’ certain consequences result which generally 
render a marriage very necessary, and the man 
refuses that satisfaction, the court of law can not 
only, at the instance of the woman, sentence him 
to marriage, but in case of disobedience execute 
the sentence whether he will or not. The decision 
having been published, the parties are summoned 
before the court, which has a clergyman in at- 
tendance. If the condemned man refuse to say 
**Yes’’ to the usual question of the marriage ser- 
vice, the judge merely says ‘‘ Yes’’ instead of him, 
and he is duly and legally married, any protest to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Some time ago a 
case actually occurred. A man was sued for 
breach of promise, and sentence of marriage pro- 
nounced against him, to be performed within six 
weeks e summons to the Zwangstrauung, or 
me sr wedding, had been thrice issued, and 
the day fixed for the legal execution of the sentence, 
when suddenly an order from the Supreme Tribunal 





of Berlin quashed the proceedings and demanded a 
report from the Court of Greifswald as to the au- 
thority on which it had issued such an impracti- 
cable decision. The report of the local authority 
was that the proceedings were based on the con- 
sistorial instructions of Charles XII., issued in 
1706, revised in 1775, and still considered the 
rule of practice in the province, though nothing 
similar is known to the general law of Prussia. 
To section 3, cap. 2, paragraph 4, of these instrue- 
tions the Supreme Court was referred for all the 
details of procedure, which, it is added, have 
never fallen into disuse. The Supreme Court was 
also informed that in the provincial code the 
question of common law, whether a compulsory 
marriage is permissible or not, had been answered 
in the affirmative, and the mode of putting the 
law into execution was decided by practice and 
precedent. The Supreme Tribunal, not convinced 
of the wisdom of precedents in this case, or of 
that of the instructions of Charles XII., has 
thought it advisable to issue the following edict :— 


According to the report of the Court of Appeal of 
Greifswald, the sentence pronounced in the case of 
*«—— against ’? would, according to the prac- 
tice of the District Court, have to be carried into 
execution by a compulsory marriage. But such a 
measure is wholly repugnant to the essence of the 
matrimonial contract, which requires a free consent ; 
the execution of the sentence therefore cannot be 
justified by any law. The 86th paragraph of the 
decree of the 21st of July, 1846, which treats of the 
execution of legal decisions, cannot be extended to 
this extreme point ; and the mere customary practice 
of the court, which can authorize anything so un- 
heard-of, cannot be regarded as having any legal 
validity. The District Court is therefore hereby ex- 
pressly forbidden to proceed any further with the 
compulsory marriage service, in which the affirming 
word of the defendant before the clergyman perform- 
ing it must be spoken by the judge. 

Royal Supreme Tribunal. 
(Signed, ) MUHLER. 





Berlin, Oct. 8, 1851. 


The sensation caused in the legal circles of the 
province rejoicing in this relic of Swedish legisla- 
tion is described as tremendous. The ‘ revolution 
from above’’ is sweeping away the most sacred in- 
stitutions, the District Court of Greifswald is for- 
bidden to continue its venerable “‘ usual practice,” 
and the end of all things is at hand. The reporter 
of the case, however, thinks that the Supreme 
Tribunal of Berlin has done well in prohibiting a 
legal process of so extraordinary a kind. It is 
astonishing it should have endured so long, and 
that up to the 8th of October last it was possible 
in any + of the enlightened monarchy of 
Prussia for a man (after being baptized perhaps 
against the will of his parents) to be married con- 

to his own. In the last scene of existence 
with which ‘the authorities” spiritual and tem- 
poral have anything to do, we are luckily passive 
agents, or a form of burial by ‘‘ compulsion” might 
have made the series complete. 





Lovers.—People that are in love with each other 
wonder that third persons should discover their sen- 
timents. They fancy themselves in a kind of Calyp- 
so’s Island, and are astonished when a strange sail is 
seen approaching the coast. There is, in point of 
fact, no paradise that has such a low and thin fence 
as this; every passer-by can see through it. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MISS AUSTEN. 


Given a subject of composition like the novel, it 
is reasonable to expect a goodly proportion of what 
Monkbarns called ‘‘ womankind”’ among the com- 

itors. The subject is attractive to those tastes, 
and within the scope of those faculties, which are, 
erally speaking, characteristic of the fairer sex. 
erhaps, indeed—and some critics would substi- 
tute ‘‘ unquestionably’’ for ‘* perhaps’’—none but 
aman, of first-rate powers withal, can produce a 
first-rate novel ; and, if so, it may be alleged that 
a woman of corresponding genius (qué woman) 
can only produce one of a second-rate order. 
However that may be—and leaving the definition 
of what is first-rate and what second-rate to critics 
of a subtler vein and weightier calibre than we 
shall ever attain to—proofs there are, enough and 
to spare, in the literature of our land, that clever 
women can write, and have written, very clever 
novels ; that this is a om where they feel 
and show themselves at home; that, in the sym- 
metry of a complicated plot, the elaboration of 
varied character, and the filling-in of artistic 
touches and imaginative details, they can design 
and accomplish works which go down to posterity 
not-very far behind those of certain Titanic lords 
of creation. As it was reasonable to predicate an 
abundance of female novelists, so is it evident, by 
every ——— library and every advertising 
journal, that such abundance exists. Almost the 
earliest pieces of prose fictions in our language are 
from the pen of a woman—not the most exemplary 
of her sex—Mistress Aphra Beha, the ‘* Astraea”’ 
of Charles the Second’s days. After the novel, 
more properly so called, had acquired a local habi- 
tation and a name amongst us, by the performances 
of Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, we find, dur- 


ing the past century, an imposing array of “‘ woman- | &¢ 


kind”’ successfully cultivating these ‘ pastures 
new.”’ Clara Reeve wrote several tales of the 
“ Otranto” type, all marked, in the judgment of 
Sir Walter Scott, by excellent good sense, pure 
morality, and a competent command of those qual- 
ities which constitute a good romance. If the 
Minerva Press deluged the town with its spring- 
tide of fluent nonsense, much of it the billowy froth 
of feminine as well as effeminate ‘‘ Persons of Quali- 
ty,’’ there soon uprose to stem the current a suc- 
cession of ladies who could cope better with its 
surges than Mrs. Partington with those of the 
Atlantic. Mrs. Radcliffe is by no means the beau- 
ideal of a novelist ; yet even her atrocities were an 
improvement upon, and instrumentally fatal to, 
the squeamish woes of that maudlin clique. Then, 
too, came Charlotte Smith, of ‘* Old Manor House’’ 
celebrity ; and little Fanny Burney, with her 
Evelinas and Cecilias and Camillas ; and the 
sisters Lee, with their ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ;” and 
the sisters Porter, of whom Anna Maria alone 
= half a century of volumes; and Mrs. 

ton, the still popular authoress of ‘ Self-Con- 
trol ;”’ and Miss Edgeworth, whose gift it was to 
‘‘ dispense common sense to her readers, and to 
bring them within the precincts of real life and 
natural feeling.” As we approach more closely 
to our own times, the name of the fair company 
becomes legion. Mrs. Shelley appears : 


And Shelley, four-famed—for her parents, her lord, 
And the poor, lone, impossible monster abhorred— 


‘ Frankenstein,’’ to wit—a romance classed by 





Moore with those original conceptions that take 
hold of the public mind at once and forever. Miss 
Ferrier is a foremost reaper of what Scott called 
the large harvest of Scottish characters and fiction, 
a harvest in which recent laborers (witness ‘‘ Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland,’’ &c.) have found new sheaves 
for their sickle. Lady Morgan presents us with a 
‘Wild Irish Girl’? and “ Florence Macarthy.”’ 
Mrs. Trollope is seen in the plethora of exhaustless 


authorship, surpassed therein only by Mrs. Gore, 
with her 


Heaps of “ Polite Conversation,”’ so true 

That one cannot but wish the three volumes were two ; 
But not when she dwells upon daughters or mothers— 
Oh, then the three make us quite long for three others ! 


And who will not be ready to name Mary Russell 
Mitford, one of England’s truest autochthonai? and 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, that kindly and wise-hearted lim- 
ner of the lights and shadows of Irish life? and 
Mrs. Bray, of Tavistock, the accomplished deline- 
ator of Devonshire characters and characteristics? 
and Lady Blessington, whose writings often beam, 
like her face in the golden age of Gore House, (be- 
fore the entrée of Soyer and the Symposium,) with 
“enjoyment, and judgment, and wit, and good- 
nature ?’’ and Mrs. Marsh, the powerful as well as 
industrious authoress of many an impressive fie- 
tion? and Currer Bell, one of the few who have 
lately excited a real ‘‘ sensation ?’’ and Mrs. Crowe, 
with her melodramatic points and supernatural 
adjuncts, some of which make even utilitarians and 
materialists look transcendental for the nonce? 
and Mrs. Gaskill, whose ‘‘ mission” is as benevo- 
lent and practical.as her manner is clear and forci- 
ble? The catalogue might be lengthened out with 
many other well-known titles, such as Landon, 
Martineau, Hoffland, Pardoe, Bowles, Pickering, 
Norton, Howitt, Johnstone, Ellis, Kavanagh, &c., 


In her own line of things, Jane Austen is sur- 
passed, perhaps equalled, by none of this pleasant 
and numerous family. She is perfect mistress of 
all she touches, and certainly ni/ tetigit quod non 
ornavit—if not with the embellishments of ideal- 
ism and romance, at least with the fresh strokes 
of nature. She fascinates you with common-place 
ple. She effectually interests you in the 
‘* small-beer chronicles” of every-day household 
life. She secures your attention to a group of 
walking gentlemen,’’ who have. not even the 


Start theatric practised at the glass, 


to attract admiration, and of unremarkable ladies, 
who, shocking as it may seem to seasoned novel- 
readers, are 


Not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


You have actually met all her heroes and heroines 
before—not in novels, but in most unromantic and 
prosaic circumstances; you have talked with 
them, and never seen anything in them—any- 
thing, at least, worthy of three volumes, at half-a- 
guinea a volume. How could such folks find their 
way into a printed book? That is a marvel, a 
paradox, a practical solecism. But a greater 
marvel remains behind, and that is, how comes it 
that such folks, having got into the book, make it 
so interesting? Take, reader, that quiet, unas- 
suming gentleman with whom you exchanged a 
few mercurial trivialities in the omnibus this 
morning, touching the weather and the adjourned 
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debate ; take that elderly burgess who’called on 
you about some railway shares, and left you with- 
out having said-(never mind whether he heard) 
one smart thing in the course of twenty minutes’ 
unbroken conversation—at which absence of pi- 
quancy and Attic salt neither you were surprised 
nor he a whit ashamed: take that semi-sleepy 
clergyman, whose homily you listened to yesterday 
morning with such phlegmatic politeness, and who 
(it is your infallible conviction) is guiltless of the 
power to say or do anything clever, original, or 
even unusual; take that provincial attorney, who 
bores you so with his pedantries and platitudes 
whenever you are vegetating in a midland count 

with your country cousins ; take, also, that well- 
intentioned, loquacious old maid with whom you 
walked home yesterday from morning service, and 
who discoursed so glibly and so oe about 
an infinity of very finite things; and take those 
good-natured, unexceptionable misses, with whom 
and their mamma you drink tea this evening, 
without any fear of the consequences ;—take these, 
and as many more as you please of a similar fabric 
—people who never astonished you, never electrified 
you with revelations of strange experiences, never 
made your each particular hair to stand on end by 
unfolding a tale of personal mystery, never affected 
the ré/e of Wandering Jews, or Sorrowing Werters, 
or Justifiable Homicides, or Mysterious Strangers, 
or Black-veiled Nuns; take, we say, a quantum 
suff. of these worthy prosaists, and set up in type 
their words and actions of this current day, and 
you have a fair specimen of the sort of figures and 
scenes pictured on Miss Austen’s canvass. The 
charm is, that they are so exquisitely real; they 
are transcripts of actual life ; their features, gest- 
ures, gossip, sympathies, antipathies, virtues, foi- 
bles, are all true, unexaggerated, uncolored, yet sin- 
gularly entertaining. We do not mean that we, or 
you, reader, or even that professed and successful 
novelists now living, could produce the same result 
with the same means, or elicit from the given 
terms an equivalent remainder. Herein, on the 
contrary, lies the unique power of Jane Austen, 


that where every one else is nearly sure of failing, | 


she invariably and unequivocally triumphs. What, 
in other hands, would be a flat, insipid, intolera- 
ble piece of impertinent dulness, becomes, at her 
bidding, a sprightly, versatile, never-flagging chap- 
ter of realities. She knows how far to go in 
describing a character, and where to stop, never 


allowing that character to soar into romance or to | 


sink into mere twaddle. She is a thorough artist 
in the management of nature. Her sketches from 
nature are not profusely huddled together in crude 
and ill-assorted heaps—the indiscriminate riches of 
a crowded portfolio, into which genius has reck- 
lessly tossed its manifold essays, all clever, but not 
all in place; but they are selected and arranged 
with the practised skill of a disciplined judgment, 
and challenge the scrutiny of tasteful students of 
design. 

Miss Austen has not even yet, we submit, 
reaped her rightful share of public homage. Both 
Sir Walter Scott and Archbishop Whately—the 
one in 1815, the other in 182l—saw and pro- 
claimed her distinguished merits in the pages of 
the ‘ Quarterly Review.’’ Sir Walter observes, 
that, keeping close to common incidents, and to 
such characters as oecupy the ordinary walks of 
life, she has produced sketches of such spirit and 
originality that we never miss the excitation 
which depends upon a narrative of uncommon 





MISS AUSTEN. 


events, arising from the consideration of minds, 
manners, and sentiments tly above our own. 
She “ confines herself chiefly to the middling classes 
of society. Her most distinguished characters do 
not rise greatly above well-bred country gentlemen 
and ladies ; and those which are sketched with 
most originality and precision belong to a class 
rather below that standard. The narrative of all 
her novels is composed of such common occur- 
rences as may have fallen under the observation of 
most folks, and her dramatis persone conduct them- 
selves upon the motives and principles which the 
readers may recognize as ruling their own and that 
of most of their acquaintances.’’ So wrote the un- 
known novelist who had just given to the world 
“Waverley” and ‘Guy Mannering.”’ Eleven 
years of personal and unparalleled triumph found 
Sir Walter confirmed in his admiration of Jane 
Austen ; for, in 1826—that is, after he had com- 

wed ** Rob Roy,” and the ‘* Tales of my Land- 
ord,’’ and ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and ** Quentin Durward,” 
and while he was busy at ‘‘ Woodstock””—we find 
the following characteristic entry in his diary, or 
‘* gurnal,’’ as he loved to style it: ‘‘ Read again, 
and for the third time at least, Miss Austen’s very 
finely-written novel of ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ 
That young lady had a talent for describing the 
involyments, and feelings, and characters of ordi 
nary life which is to me the most wonderful I ever 
met with. The big bow-wow strain I can do my- 
self, like any now going ; but the exquisite touch 
which renders ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting, from the truth of the de- 
scription and the sentiment, is denied to me, 
What a pity such a gifted creature died so early !” 
An Edinburgh Reviewer justly remarks, that ordi- 
nary readers have been apt to judge of her as Part- 
ridge judged of Garrick’s acting. He could not 
see the merit of a man behaving on the stage 
as anybody might be expected to behave under 
similar circumstances in real life. He infinitely 
preferred the ‘‘ robustious, periwig-pated fellow,” 
who flourished his arms like a windmill, and ranted 
with the voice of three. Even thus is Miss Austen 
too natural for superficial readers. ‘‘ [t seems to 
them as if there can be very little merit in making 
characters talk and act so exactly like the people 
whom they see around them every day. They do 
not consider that the highest triumph of art con- 
'sists in its concealment; and here the art is 80 
little perceptible that they believe there is none.” 
|Meanwhile, readers of more refined taste and 
critical acumen feel something like dissatisfaction 
| with almost every other domestic novelist, after 
‘they have once appreciated Miss Austen. After 
| her unaffected good-sense, her shrewd insight, her 
|felicitous irony, and the fruitful harvest of her 
| quiet eye, they are palled by the labored unrealities 
‘of her competitors. Certainly, the consummate ease 
| with which this gifted lady filled up her designs 
| and harmonized her colors is of a kind youchsafed 
| unto the fewest, and, we apprehend, to no one else 
in an equal degree. She is never at a loss—never 
jhas occasion for the ‘big bow-wow style’’ to 
| which others have such frequent recourse, 





To point their moral and adorn their tale. 


She walks without irons to keep her in shape, or 
stilts to exalt her. Her diction is innocent of 
sesquipedalia verba; her manners and deportment 
were learnt under no Gallic dancing-master. If 
she occasionally dons a piece of bijouterie, be 
assured that it is no paste jewellery, and that 
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Birmingham was not its birth The fresh 
bloom upon her cheek comes fresh air and 


sound health, not from the rouge-pot or any cog- 
nate source. Between this novel-writer and the 
conventional novel-wright, what a gulf profound! 
Alike, but oh, how different ! 

Fault has been found with Miss Austen, and 
with considerable show of justice, on account of 
the prodigious amount of love-making in her tales. 
Love is the beginning, middle, and end of each and 
all. Page the first and page the last are occupied 
with the conjugation of the verb amo. Every new 
chapter is like a new tense, every volume a mood, 
of that all-absorbing verb. She plunges at once 
in medias res, (see, for example, the first sentence in 
‘Pride and Prejudice,’’) and confines herself to 
the working out the proposed equation with won- 
derful singleness of purpose. Now, where this 
topic is so uniformly and protractedly debated— 
where this one string is so incessantly harped on, 
it becomes a question whether, with all her 
admirable qualities freely recognized, Miss Aus- 
ten’s writings are of that healthy type which is 
calculated to benefit the world. We may well ad- 
mit, with one of the authors of ‘* Guesses at 
Truth,”’ that ordinary novels, which string a num- 
ber of incidents and a few commonplace pasteboard 
characters around a love-story, teaching people to 
fancy that the main business of life is to make 
love, and to be made love to, and that, when it is 
made, all is over, are little or nothing else than 
mischievous ; since it is most hurtful to be wish- 
ing to act a romance of this kind in real life—most 
hurtful to fancy that the interest of life lies in its 
pleasures and passions, not in its duties. But 
then Miss Austen’s are not ordinary novels ; hers 
are not pasteboard characters ; and, with all her 
devotion to the task of delineating this master- 

rinciple, she, too, teaches that it is not the main 

usiness of life—she, too, contends that duty is 
before pleasure and passion, sense before sensibilit , 
If languishing demoiselles appear in her works 
whose pantheism is made up of wedding-prophecies 
marriage-bells, and bride-cake, it is only that the 
may be roundly ridiculed—tarred and feathered, 
as a warning to their sisterhood—nailed up as 
scarecrows, with every attendant circumstance of 
derision. Miss Austen’s estimate of love in its 
true form is as far as can be from that of sickly 
sentimentalism or flighty schoolgirlishness. She 
honors it only when invested with the dignity, in- 
tensity, and equable — of its higher mani- 
festations—where it comprehends and fulfils its 
wide circle of duties, and is as self-denying as it 
is self-respecting. There is a righteous intolerance 
of the mawkish trash which constitutes the staple 
of so many love-tales, and one cannot but admire 
Horace Walpole, for once, when he stops impa- 
tiently at the fourth volume of ‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison,’’ and confesses: ** I am so tired of sets 
of people getting together, and saying, ‘ Pray, miss, 
with whom are you in love?’ &., &.’’ And we 
grant that Miss Austen is a little too prodigal of 
scenes of love-making and preparations for match- 
making ; but let us at the same time insist upon 
the marked difference between her descriptions and 
those of the common herd of novelists, with whom 
she is unjustly confounded ; the fact being, that 
her most caustic passages, and the hardest hits and 
keenest thrusts of her satire, are directed against 
them and their miss-in-her-teens’ extravaganzas. 
Mr. Thackeray himself is not more sarcastic against 
sobbism, than is Miss Austen against whatever is 


affected or maga or merely sentimental, in the 
ince of love. 

Plot she has little or none. If you only enjoy a 
labyrinthine nerus of events, an imbroglio of acci- 
dents, an atmosphere of mystery, you will probably 
toss aside her volumes as ‘‘ desperately slow.” 
Yet, in the careful, artist-like management of her 
story, in the skilful evolution of its processes, in 
the tactics of a gradually-wrought dénouement, in 
the truthful and natural adaptation of means to 
ends, she is almost, if not quite, unrivalled. 
Nothing can be more judicious than her use of 
— and intimations of what is to follow. 
And all is conducted with a quiet grace that is, or 
seems to be inimitable. 

Writing, as she invariably does, “‘ with a pur- 
pose,”’ she yet avoids with peculiar success the 
manner of a sententious teacher, which very fre- 
quently ruffles and disgusts those who are to be 
taught. She spares us the infliction of sage aphor- 
isms and doctrinal appeals ; compassing her end 
by the simple narration of her stories, and the 
natural intercourse of her characters. The variety 
of those characters is another remarkable point. 
But we become intimate with, and interested in, 
them all. It has been said that the effect of read- 
ing Richardson’s novels is, to acquire a vast acces- 
sion of near relations. The same holds good of 
Miss Austen’s. In the earliest of her works, 
‘* Northanger Abbey’’—which, however, did not 
appear until after her death, in 1817*—we have a 
capital illustration of a girl who designs to be very 
romantic, and to find a Castle of Udolpho in eve 
possible locality, but whose natural good sense an 
excellent heart work a speedy and radical cure. 
Another lifelike figure is that of General Tilney, so 
painfully polite, so distressingly punctilious, 80 
uncivilly attentive, so despotically selfish ; and then 
there are the motley visitors at Bath, all hit off a 
merveille, especially the Thorpe family. ‘* Persua- 
sion,” also published after the writer’s decease, 
teems with individuality ; Sir Walter Elliott, whose 
one book is the ‘* Baronetage,’’ where he finds oc- 
cupation for his idle hours, and consolation in his 
distressed ones ; Mrs. Clay, clever, manoeuvring, 
and unprincipled ; Captain Wentworth, so intell+ 
gent, spirited, and generously high-minded ; Anne 
Elliott, the self-sacrificing and noble-hearted victim 
of undue persuasion ; her sister Mary, so prone to 
add to every other trouble that of fancying herself 
neglected and ill-used ; Admiral and Mrs. Croft, a 
naval couple of the “ first water,’’ so frank, hearty, 
and constitutionally good-natured. Then again, m 
‘Mansfield Park,’’ what a bewitching ‘ little 
body” is Fanny Price—what finish in the portraits 
of Crawford and his sister—what Dutch-school 
accuracy of detail in the home-pictures at Porte 
mouth, and what fine truth in the moral of the 
tale! In ‘ Pride and Prejudice’’ we are intro- 
duced to five sisters, each possessing a marked 
idiosyncrasy : Jane, tender, confiding, and mildly 
contemplative ; Lizzy, acute, impulsive, enthu- . 
siastic, and strong-minded ; Mary, who, being the 
only plain one in the family, has worked hard for 
knowledge and accomplishments, and is always 
impatient for display ; and the two youngest, Lydia 


* Miss Austen was born the same year as Charles 
Lamb (1775)—the daughter of a Hampshire rector. She 
resided chiefly at Southampton and the village of Chaw- 
ton, where her tales were written. In the spring of 
1817 she removed to Winchester, for the benefit of medical 
aid, and died there in the July of that year. In person, 





as well as mind, she was an object of real admiration. 
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and Kitty, who are mad after red coats and balls, 
both ae hoydens, the one leading and the 
other led, active and passive voices of the same 
irregular verb, Their mother, Mrs. Bennett, is 
done to the life—a sort of Mrs. Nickleby, without 
the caricature. Mr. Collins, the prim, soft-headed, 
tuft-hunting clergyman (by the way, excepting 
Edmund Bertram, what a goodly fellowship Miss 
Austen’s clergymen — ; Lady de Bourgh, his 
insolent, coarse-mannere patroness ; Mr. A 
the heart-sound representative of pride and preju- 
dice; the Bingley sisters, shallow, purse-proud, 
intriguing; Wickham, the artful, double-faced 
adventurer—profligate, impudent, and perennially 
smiling ; and Mr. Bennett himself, that strange 
compound of the amiable and disagreeable, with 
that supreme talent of his for ironical humor ; all 
these are models of drawing. In ‘“ Sense and 
Sensibility’ there are exact representatives of 
vulgar good-temper and vulgar selfishness, in Mrs. 
Jennings and Lucy Steele respectively ; and of good 
sense and sensitiveness, in the sisters Elinor and 
Marianne. But if we must give the precedence to 
any one of Miss Austen’s novels, we incline to name 
*‘Emma,’’ notwithstanding a little inconsistency 
in the character of the delightful heroine.- The 
— we there consort with, please us mightily. 
t were hard to excel the humor with which Miss 
Bates is portrayed—that irresistible spinster, and 
eternal but most inoffensive gossip ; or nervous, 
invalid, coddling Mr. Woodhouse ; or that intoler- 
ably silly piece of egotism, Mr. Elton ; and equally 
rare are the observation and delicacy employed in 
characterizing Jane Fairfax and Mr. Knightley. 
The tale abounds in high feeling, sterling wisdom, 
and exquisite touches of art. 

If this paper has something of the rechauffé odor 
of a “ retrospective’ review, it is written not 
without a ‘‘ prospective’? purpose; the writer 
being persuaded that Jane Austen needs but to be 
more widely known, to be more justly appreciated, 
and accordingly using this opportunity ‘‘ by wa: 
J remembrance.’’ If the Wizard of the orth 
elt her 


Weave a circle round him thrice, 


and a at the “ third reading” a yet 
more potent spell than at the first, surely, to know 
that so many living novel readers by wholesale are 
uninitiated in her doctrine, is a thing to be classed 
under Pepys’ favorite comment—“ which did vex 
me.”’ 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
PRAYER, 
BY A PATIENT IN HANWELL LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Ox Thou! the God of light and life, 
Protect me with thy arm, 

For all is dark within my soul, 
Disquiet and alarm. 


Why is it thus, my God, that I 
So desolate should be ? 

Thy sun that shines on others seems 
To have no ray for me. 


Why still on me thy chastening hand 
Thus instant dost thou lay ? 

Why thus my lovers and my friends 
Removest thou away ? 


The eyes of those are closed in death 
Who erst my cares beguiled ; 

Thou took’st not one, but both away, 
The mother and the child. 








PRAYER.—SPRING.—FUEL. 


I had no other father, Lord, 
In youth but only thee, 

And, till I sinned, I own thou wert 
Most bountiful to me ; 


And now that I am penitent, 
And worn with grief and care, 
Oh ! leave me not without thine aid, 
Nor leave me to despair. 





From Fraser’s Magasine. 
SPRING IS COME. 


I. 
Ye coax the timid verdure 
Along the hills of spring, 
Blue skies and gentle breezes, 
And soft clouds wandering ! 
The choir of birds on budding spray, 
Loud larks in ether sing ; 
A fresher pulse, a wider day, 
Give joy to everything. 
II. 
The gay, translucent morning 
Lies glittering on the sea ; 
The noonday sprinkles shadows 
Athwart the daisied lea ; 
The round sun’s sinking scarlet rim 
In vapor hideth he ; 
The darkling hours are cool and dim, 
As vernal night should be. 


11. 
Our earth has not grown aged 
With all her countless years ; 
She works and never wearies— 
Is glad, and nothing fears ; 
The glow of air, broad land and wave, 
In season reappears ; 
And shall, when slumber in the grave 
These human smiles and tears. 


IV. 
O, rich in songs and colors, 
Thou joy-reviving Spring ! 
Some hopes are chilled with Winter, 
Whose term thou canst not bring ; 
Some voices answer not thy call 
When sky and woodland ring ; 
Some faces come not back at all 
With primrose-blossoming. 


v. 
The distant-flying swallow, 
The upward-yearning seed, 
Find Nature’s promise faithful, 
Attain their humble meed. 
Great Parent ! thou hast also formed 
These hearts which throb and bleed ; 
With Love, Truth, Hope, their life hast warmed, 
And what is best, decreed. 





A New “ Fuet.’’—Some curious experiments have 
been made at the Polytechnic Institution to test the 
results of a recent invention of Dr. Bachhoffnar, for 
which patents have been obtained by the inventor 
and Mr. N. Defries. The invention consists in the 
substitution of thin pieces of metal in the place of 
coals in fire-grates—which being acted on by a small 


jet of gas, immediately become red hot, and emit a 


prodigious degree of heat. The flame, which is pro- 
duced by the proper, but very simple management of 
the gas, codperating with the metallic lamine, gives 
the appearance of a brisk and cheerful coal-fire, and 
can scarcely be distinguished from it. The heat can 
be regulated by turning the cock of the gas-tube. 
There is no deposite of soot, no smoke, nor any of the 
annoyances which attend coal fires, and the gas can, 
it is said, be extinguished instanter, or the fire kept 
as low as may be convenient.— Atheneum, 3d April. 











